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ABSTRACT 

The overall purpose of this evaluative project was to 
improve ^he administrative and programmatic aspects of public adult 
and continuing education programs in Illinois — particularly those 
funded under public law 91-230 (The Adult Education Act), A second 
major purpose was t provide a model for future evaluative efforts. 
Twenty local programs were evaluated, selected on a basis of size, 
geographic distribution, and balance of public school district and 
community college sponsorship. (Nine were operated by community 
col3,eges.) The general approach adopted was that of collaborative 
appraisal by local program staff members and by outside persons with 
demonstrated expertise in adult education, Within the study emphasis 
was put on (1) self-study by those evaluated, (2) gathering useful 
data only, (3) putting data into usable form, (^) disseminating tho 
findings to Illinois program directors, (5) helping adult-education 
personnel develop evaluative skills, and (6) demonstrating the pay 
off for evaluation. General findings are presented with summary, 
recommendations, and question:aaire responses under the eight criteria 
selected for appraisal: (1) Curriculum and Instruction, (2) 
Intra-Institutional Relationships, (3) Extra-Institutional 
Relationships, (a) Proff>ssxonal'.3B, t5) Evaluation and Foil ^w-Op, (6) 
Physical Facilities, (7) Effic-'ency and Accountability, and (8) 
Supporting Services, Programs evaluated are listed in the appendices 
along with questionnaires and other instruments used. (HL) 
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whole or in part by the U. S. Office of Education, Depart:r.ent of Health 
Education, and Welfare. However, the opinions expressed herein do not 
necessarily reflect the position or the policy of the U. S. Office of 
Lducation, ar:d no official cndorsenenr by the U. S. Offirf* oi I'.clucatlon 
luuild be interred. 

A special demonstration project conducted under j^rovislons of 
Sec t i<.n 309 of the Adult Education Act, V.L. 91-230, as amended and 
funded by the Illinois Office of Education, Adult and Continuing Education 
Section, the facts and opinions stated in this report are those of the 
project staff and do not necessarily represent those of the Tllinois Office 
of Kducation, 



A Student's Viewpoirit (As --'rUtfiO 

In havin>: p^irt ic ipated an being a part v\ t\\v KMrnlny: 
pro>;r:j.T. its my lionest belief that the program has mtio an 
improvenent beyond recognition in the studerts. i/e are 
once a^iaiii on the learning cycle. And would like co grasp 
even more. 

'Ihe weak poirjt is that there isn't enougii money made 
available to sponsor the proper tvpe learning. We have to 
.nake lisc ot the limited information present. hut even then 
a littie is better thar none at all. Mut v;e make the most 
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Glossary 



ABE - Adult Basic Education. AJso usfd here as a general term to include* 
CID Preparation, High School Completion and ESL. 

ACL/IOL - The Adult Continuing Education Section ui the Illinois Office 
of Education. 

CKTA ^ Comprehensive Employment & Training Act. 

LSL - English As A Second Language (Instruction). 

lorvard Funding - As used here means that a basic level of funds for che 
continuation of a program should be coninitted to a 
program six months to a year in advance of the fiscal year, 

oED (Tt^st) - General Educational Development (Test) for a high school 
equivalency certificate. 

LEA - Local Education Agencies. 

N'lr - Northern Illinois University. 
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A. SOME MAJOR CONCLUSIONS AND REC^^r-lMfiNDATIONS 

Throughout this assessment a great many strengths have been found in 
adult education in Illinois. Many of these are discussed in th<- follo\;ing 
report . The primary purpose of this section, however, is to point out those 
areas that need to be impr:)ved. 

P and ing 

The state needs tv increase its ap^ rc^priations for aduJt education, 
Jr. addition, local comnunities >hould be encouraged or required to put 
gradually increasing .jnounts of r.cM^.ies into direct support of AHK it 
S'l": ^taatial impact is to he made or tlie problem oi the under-educ*-Jted. 
Over reliance on categorical funding precludes effectively meeting the 
needs , 

Bringing about a system of forward fuading to local programs for ABK 
deserves top priority from the TOE. 

There needs to be a greater effort to equalize funding in community 
colleges and common schools, without decreasing present support le-'els. 
The importance of linking ABK with vocational training cannot be 
overemphasized. funding for ABK should be adapted to include reimburse- 
ment for vocational as well as academic training lor students in 
Federal ABE as well as l^ublic Aid prc^gr;^ms. 

Vital support services are not presently funded under Federal ABE 
guidelines. These services should be provided to ai: ABK students, not 
omy those m Public Aid programs. 
Curriculum and Inst r uct ion 

The vast majority of the directors and the members of tiie instructional 
staff of local programs arv2 dedicated, resourceful and energetic even 



M- U o: tiie promutiun, instruction, and evaluation in local programs 
t:.ilii tike into account the iuiLurt> and po cntial of the adult as 
learner; and many vestiges an (orientation Luward the edtu.ui(.n 
children and youtii persist. 

Coping skills, vocational skills, and rareer-or lented subject matter 
tend to receive inadequote er.phasis. 

The corjr.only accepted policy of "open-entry" allowing clients to enroll 
and begin receiving instruction at any time) probably should be discarded 
;ii almost certainly should be ruodilied. 

fl^L^]'il!!^J'A^' ^ ' ^ De ^ '^P^^'".^^^ s t i n^ 

There is netd ror xnprovenent and ^ tandj rd i t i on of procedures with 
rt'^rard lo uiini n i <t rat ion ot tl;e tt^st in order to ensure flexibility and 
lairnt'ss ior students and provide knovled^^e ot" results quickly to both 
studt-nt-i and tt'a'.:her :i . 

Oecer t r.j] iz c-d Prt^gr anning 

UTiile outreach (or satellitej centers are often very desireable. even 
necessary to a program, considerat itu; shouM be given to establishing 
stringent criteria for the physical conditions and progrannat ic standards 
such centers should meet. 

Status in the Sy s t m 

Adult ba.?ic education. l;as achieved real ^ains in respect but it retains 
sonethinv, of a secomi class status in far too nany school districts 
and colleges. 

The full ri^sources of the larger institi.tinn are often unavailable to 
ABK staff and students. 
R elations with Other Agencies and the Cnrmnunity 

• Uliile there are nany useful informal working relationships with community 
agencies Joint planning with other adult education agencies needs to be 
stepped up and the number of trul/ functional advisory committees increased. 
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Staff Development 

There is widespread evidence of the encouragiiinent ot rontinuin^ prot'osslonvTl 
eduation for administrative and instructional staff, Vut systems and 
plans for this and the successful implementation of local pre-servic(» 
and in-service education programs need much more attention and ?;rL'ater 
allocation of resources. 

:naff development involving guided practice In instrtiCt Z onal ly relarcd 
processes is largely lacking ani most needed. 

I'rot e.ssionalizat ion of Start" 

A ^;reat aeal is expected of the director and the instructor, who often 
havf not received appropriate professional preparation for these roh^s 
and often work with little or no job security or clear cut career 
Line in the field. Many programs expect part-time instructors to 
decide what will be taught and how, do recruitment and follow-up of 
students as well as counseling and record keeping. The part-time 
instructor can often be said to subsidise much of the program. 

Kval H it ion 

The evaluation of instructor pcrforinance tends to be quite informal; 
it seldom provides for direct feedback to the instructor, and students 
are insufficiently involved in evaluative processes. 

1"(^1 low-up 

Despite the need ior follow-up as a means oi program evaluation and 
data collection for prograir. justification, tl;e follow-up of graduates 
and drop-outs tends to be lacking in organ ir.at ion , depth, and scope, 
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Efficiency and Accountability 

• The program activities evaluated appeared to ' e r.ongruent with most of 
the major stated piogram objectives. 

Programs providing GLD training and high school credit programs educate 
adults through a high school completion level at a cost far less than 
high school programs for youtn. 

There is no commonly accepted descripticr. of sound program and 
instructional practice or much in tlie way of qualitative criteria for 
determining efficiency — i.e. educational outputs for monies put in. 
Despite encoar.'jgement to do more documentntion with regard to results, 
local staff members are apt to find (or perceive) that "the syster.* 
seems to engender over-reliance on enrollment, daily attendance, and 
the c;KI) Certificate as measures of effectiveness. Procedures are 
n<.:eJt:d tor n;;nitoring and do.'umenting individuai student progress 
toward speriiic personal goals. (The factors that make for program 
*Mjolding power** are not readily identifiable tlue to the widespread 
absence of these procedures)- 

Physical Facilities 

• Uliile most program;, have adequate to good facilities at a main 1 cation, 
there exist many "outreach'* facilities that are deficient in climate, 
cleanliness, comfort, instructional equipment, support services, and 
room to expanii . 

Support Sorvict»s 

• The lack of provision for cliild care service and transportation hampers 
student recruitment and the retention of students. 

Few programs provide adequate counseling and job placement services. 
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The ACE/IOE Section 

The Section fulfills its responsibilities in an above average manner. 

It serves local programs tactfully and efficiently. Interacts effectively 

with other agencies and focuses clearly on role and goals. 

The Section should seek to better utilize otlier lOK offices, improve 

io.ig range planning and d^-ta collection procedures, and improve 

communication with staff of the Illinois Community College Board. 

Greater effort sliould be made to brin^ about the implementation of 

«-ecommendations made jn the Task Force report, "Today and Tomorrow 

in Tllinri.' /.dult Kducat i on . 
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B. THE EVALUATION PROJECT 

The overall purpose of this evaluative project was to Improve the 
administrative and progranmat ic aspects of public adMlt and continuing edu- 
cation in Illinois — particularly those adult basic education programs 
funded under Public Law 91-230 (The Adult Education Act). A second major 
purpose was to provide a model for future evaluative efforts. 

In competitive bidding Northern Illinois University (through its 
Department of Secondary and Adult Education) was selected to appraise twenty 
I^^cal programs in seventeen communities along with the operations of the 
Adult and Continuing Education Section of the Illinois Office of Education. 
The tern of the project (Project H-025) was from October 16, 1975 to May 31, 
1976 with this report to be submitted by March 1, 1976, The Request for 
Proposal circulated by the Illinois Office of Education identified the twenty 
local programs to be evaluated, which had been selected on a basis of size, 
geographic distribution and balance of public school district and community 
college sponsorship (see Appendix A), /ine of the programs were operated 
by community colleges. 

The general approach adopted in the project was that of collaborative 
appraisal by local program staff members and by outside persons with demon- 
strated expertise in adult education in terms of criteria or yardsticks 
developed by the latter in consultation with the former. This approach was 
undertaken with che assumptions that the evaluative activities, involving 
cn-site obsen-ations by visitation teams should: 

Minimize "program intrusion" by being selective with regard to the 
amount of criteria used. It should be reasonable in requests made 
ot local staff members- 
Inhibit the anxiety of those persons whose activities are under 
scrutiny by tactfully involving them in data-gathering activities 
and by stressing the practical character and potential benefits to 
them of the evaluative imdertaking, 
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Develop inforaation that can be readily utilized by state and 
local personnel to i.nprove precesses and to facilitate student 
progress. 

For these reasons (rather than on rigorously controlled research) » 
emphasis was to be on: 



self-study by those evaluated 
gathering useiul d^ta only 
putting data into usable form 

disseminating the findings to Illinois program directors 

helping the adult education personnel concerned to develop 
e va 1 ua t i ve skills 

demonstrating the payoff from evaluation 



With the above-nentioned assumptions and convictions in mind, the 
contracting group proposed to m.eet the following objectives: 



To develop a minimum of three evaluative instruments suitable 
for future use by local .proj^ram personnel 

To provide a pest-project workshop to increase tlie evaluative 
corjT.itment and skills of program directors not directly involved 
in the project 

To involve, in each local program evaluation, at least three 
personnel subgroups in addition to the director or chief 
administrator (e.g. teachers, students, paraprofessionals) 

To provide each local program and the Adult Continuing Edacaticn 
Section of lOE with a sunciary of the strengths and limitations 
01 the program — an ''Action A^ltematives" form 

To build in, wherever feasible, data-gathering efforts that will 
contribute to the answering of questions currently posed by such 
national bodies as the National A.dvisory Council on Adult Education 

To appraise local programs and A.CE/li]'E office against eight r^ajor 



Objectives 



criteria 




The criteria against which local programs wero to be appraised are set 
lortii in another section this report. They pcrt-iin to (1) Curriculum 
tin J Inst rue t Ion (2) Intra- Inst 1 tut hu^a 1 Krlatlonshi p-^ ( 3) Kxt r*i- Inst i tut lonal 

Icjt ionships (4) Troiessi onal I sm ([)) Kvaluntion aiul Kollow-L'p (6) Physical 
Facilities (7) Kfticiency and Accountability (B) Support Services. (There is 
none labeled "Administrative" because it was assumed that only a well admin- 
istered prograEn could meet the other criteria.) 

Tlie Adult Education Section of The Illinois Office of Education was to 
be appraised in terms of (1) leadership for the field (2) quality of consul- 
tative and tecnnical support services to local prograns (3) tact, impartiality, 
and coir^unicative skill {^) implementation of guidelines, policies, and pro- 
cedures specified in Ai^E legislation. 

The instruments utilized in the project were developed by an examination 
of authcritive writings about adult and continuir.i: education and a pooling 
of the experience and knowledge of the seven project faculty members from 
the Department cf Secondary and Adult Education at NIU. The latter include 
several nationally and internationally known adult educators with research, 
teaching, administrative and consultative experience in almost every kind 
ct adult continuing education. After specific criterion statements were 
written, they were submitted to the local program directors involved in 
the pr.^ject and the ACE/ICE representatives for suggested deletions, 
additions rr r.c'dif icat ions . 

The program directors involved in the study were convened at the outset 
o: the project in -rder to help with criteria analysis, to be oriented to 
project purposes and approach, and to be urged to cooperate in a collaborative 
and ncn-threatening effort, Basic program inform.ation was also requested at 
tnis time, and tentative plans fcr on-site visitations were riade, 
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Once on-site visitations were scheduled, tlie local staft filled out the 
comprehensive Self Assessment Forin (Appendix B) , which was then utilized by 
tnc on-site visitation team as a basis tor identifying stri ngths and concerns, 

Kach on-site visitation was concluded withanexit interview to share 
(and >;et clarification oi) tentative findings with local staff Tncrr.bers, A 
written report was then nailed to each local program. 

Information was obtained fror: students by rreans cf en-site group and 
individual interviews and by means of an appraisal fonr^ adininistered by the 
visitation teams (Appendix C) , Only "middle" and "upper" level students 
possessed the necessary reading skill to fill out this form and very few 
were obtained fro- English As A Second Language students. 

Visitation tear.s varied in size fron two to nine persons, depending 
{»n local prcgra- size. They were a mixture of NIT Project faculty and 
successful practitioners from programs not under evaluation. An out-ot- 
scate consultant joined the tear, evaluating ACE/IOE and proved to be a 
most welcome addition. 

Non-faculty visitation team, mem.bers were oriented to their task by 
m.eans of advanced reading, coaching, and on-r.:^e-job experience when tim.e 
pressures precluded the holding cf an anticipated conference for this 
purpose , 

Evaluating the Evaluation 

The general approach that was utilized proved to be a useful anc 
workable one. The devisive effects that sc often accor-pan2>* evaluaticn 
seem, to have been largely avoided. Lccal program, perscnnel were receptive 
to the idea of a coliabcrative effort and cooperated willingly. 
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The eight najor criteria against which programs were appraised proved 
to be appropriate in nature and number, although ^.o many sub-criteria found 
their way into the main instrument for staff appraisal of program (Appendix B) . 
Criterion VII, Efficiency and Accountability, proved to be rhe most difficult 
to develop specific sub-criteria for, since the state of the ABE art (and the 
procedures utilized) did not provide sufficient research based data or widely 
accepted experience upon whica to rely. 

The early meeting cf program director- (for orientation and rhe providing 
oi input regarding evaluative criteria) proved to be quite helpful in allaying 
anxiety, enlisting cooperation, and correcting misconceptions on the part of 
directors and project staff. 

The project objectives proved to be attainable and appropriate. Insuffi- 
cient attention r.ay have been given to securing information about educational 
outco-es, as opposed to educational processes. However, stressing this area 
lor clunsily approaching it) might well inhibit the developing of a climate 
in which the ir.pr overrent of program processes could be fostered. 

iP.e raxmg of laculty and local prograi?. practitioners proved to be 
quire helpful. For the visits to Chicago, a practitioner from another huge 
urban system {necessarily cut-of-state) probably should have been included. 
The perforr.ance of the visitation tean r.er.hers fror. local programs was charac- 
terized ny perceptiveness, tact, and dedication (despite very modest reim- 
Durser.ent>. Many cf these persons had to nuake exceptional efforts to become 
available on short notice (and often in bad weather). 

Tht: productivity cf the interviews virh local (and lOE) staff mer.bers 
-lent r,ave oeen ::.ncreased oy the utilization of interv^iew ruides geared to 
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the evaluative criteria. Other suggestions t» r Improving on-site vtslt'itlons 
.md fxit interviews are as follows: 

Have one project leader remain at the home office at all times. 

Get data from team members before they leave the visitation site. 

Try to avoid scheduling visitations between December 15 and 
February 15 • 

Have the team leader present or:ly selected strengths, concerns, 
and recommendations. 

Emphasize that findings were collaboratively determined. 

Encourage directors to invite several kinds of persons from anong 
the many possible categories: students, teachers, counselors, 
aides, top administrators, board members, representatives of otner 
community agencies, etc. 

Consider requesting that the local staff respond in writing (after 
receiving their report) concerning what they can, will and are 
planning to do with the recommendations. 
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C, GENliRAL FINDINGS 

This section is based on an analysis and syntliesis of project staff 
observations, the appraisals of local programs, examination of state and 
local program documents and other relevant materials, and the trends 
revealed in the questionnaires for local program staff and students. 

The typical respondent to the staff sei.* assessment instrument is a 
Caucasian female instructor of less than forty years of age* She works 
'*full tine" but probably does not have a "regularized" or tenured 
appointnent . She has probably been teaching adults for less than six 
years. There is about a 50Z chance that she will have taken soue course 
work dealing with the principles of adult education, but very little 
chance that s^:.- will possess a Master* s degree in adult education. 

The student questionnaires were filled out by 1,067 persons. 
About two thirds were female, ninety per cent of whom were under forty 
five years of age (30^ were under twenty one). Less than half (AOS) 
vere Caucasian and about an equal nur-.ber Black (sixteen per cent were 
ilexic^n Aii^erican or Latin Anerican). Less than forty per cent termed 
ther;.selve5 narried at the tixe. Less tlian a third had jobs. Exactly 
nail oi those answering were in GED classes with the reriainder divided 
principally aricng Basic Education, ESL, and High School Credit. For 
four cut of five persons > the current adult procran was the first in 
w-ich they had enrolled. 

These conclusions can be said to represent trends rather thar. the 
liniings or carefully controlled research. The preponderance of concerns 
cr negative iteris should not be misinterpreted. It seems inevita^bie that 
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^valuators gravitate toward what might be Improved ar.d oft*.>n fall to 
mention the adequately performed activities present in any functioning 
system. 

Finally, it can be said that the assessments of the project stafl 
were, by and large, congruent with those of the local staff members and 
students— which perhaps points up the real potential of self evaluation, 
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cr itfrion 1; fiir iculum and Instruct K>n Ti;*- i nr>iruct ional proj;rara shall 

ie constructed according to tested principles Tor .uiult education 
proi;ran development. It will be has^J clicnttlo needs and 
interests and have Input iron: subject author it Ics, staff, 
conu.^unliy representatives, and students. It will vecopiUe 
Individual di^'ferences and Icarnin): stvl^s and m line v;Uh 
statf and federal giildeUncs and standards. 

The g;reat majority of Liic pro^:rar.s cvaiuUod exhibit adequ.itely 
balanced offerings that are in line witn .some to most of the stated 
pro^rar, objectives. About half of the prograr.s were undertaking some 
activity vhicl: was innovative or at least experimental for the staff 
nenibers irA'olved. (These include the usv ui television by Chicago City 
C^UIe^es, video t,-;t:s at Danville, learnin.: laboratories in the Chicago 
Tublic Schools, a comprehensive stadt-nr orientation rro^^rar: at Rockforc, 
anc John A, Lo.;an College's extensive pro^ra:.; for persons in shelter 
care nones,) However, evidence cf sy?itn:aiic n^eds assessment is 
^rvtrer:ely scarce, anc sucn efforts alc::^ these lines as there are can 
oe t^Tn:ec rano.^T. and informal. 

Students have little input into c.irricul.- ct^velopnent (Highland 
... :..r;u::ity ..o^.ect' c. :-: c ep tt. d 5 an^ corj^unity rep r^^st r.t aii ves not a ereat 

Lither — a::.:.:::c:: about half the procrars ovalu^ted did report the 
cMi:.t^nct. o: .revisory co"ittees for rurrioulur: development. Indeed 
:.t IS nrt unusual for instructional sr..:: to have little cr no part in 
-eoisicn makinc about vhat viH be tauch:. Conversely, some programs 
le^ve tois -att.r almost entirely to the instructor so that generalization 
1- oard to co~e by. It is pernaps fair :o say that few curriculae are 
^evelopea tarju^h a satisfactory oalance of input from community, instruct- 
.onal and support staff, stucents and tnc Tirectcr; and few have mechanisms 
=--r .-ininy; feedb^cv and continually modifyinu curriculum. 
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Taken as a whole, the programs show a great dt\^il of emphasis on 
the '*J - Rs" despite the emphasis in ABE legislation and tne literature 
of ABE on the need to provide coping skills (e.g. how to get and keep 
a job, improve nutrition and health, utilize community resources, and 
take cosrxiunity action). The overwhelming importance of reading in obtaining 
the c'tED Certificate seems to be a major cause of the neglect of coping 
skills together with the fact that nany instructors are probably neither 
v'ontortabie in this araa nor aware of the research which shows Its positive 
effects or. retaining students in the progran* 

Much greater efforts are needed in career and vocationally oriented 
ir.struvit i;:r. and counselinf,. A few prograr.s are doing sone successful work 
alcr.t; these lines. But it is costly and time-consuming in relation to 
ccncrete results — especially during a recession* The overwhelming need 
jited by directors, perhaps predictably, was for increased funding, and 
r-any of ther. specified that dollars are needed to improve vocational and 
career oriented activities. (Outstanding exceptions tc the prevailing 
trends in this area are Springfield, Vc^nice, Urbana, and Cairo which provide 
broad ranging vocational instruction ), 

In the T.atter of prcncticn and recruitment, it is again difficult 
tc gt-Tneralize. The najcrity cf the directors are dissatisfied with the 
efforts rr,ade (and students often fault the staff here). However, soxe 
prcgra-s have long lists of clients awaiting entry due to lack of funds 
cr space, so that the inprcvement of recruiting becomes irrelevant. 
Ilar.y pregranis rely sc heavily on Public Aid as a source of pro:aoticn and 
rezerral that a sneeze in the latter produces the flu in the fcmer, 
Vera cf r:cith rer.ains the ziajor neans of getting the attention of 
prospective students. Few programs showed evidence ci acre than routine 
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flyers, announcements, and open houses. But then few programs have 
sufficient staff time and energy to spare for si:..h activities. Black 
Hawk College is an example of one program that has done an exceptionally 
good Job of promotion and recruitment—utilizing the mass media and 
"indigenous" paraprof essionals as well as the conventional techniques. 

Some promotional materials exhibit an orientation toward ''schooling" 
and learning activities for children and ycuth— e.g. using words like 
"class," "tecicher," "principal," "school," etc. Indeed this orientation 
extends as veil to organizational climate and instruction in seme programs. 
There are vestiges of terminology, format and procedures that cari:y over 
frci:: a schooling orientation. Ih * s nay be found in the ringing of bells 
or buzzers, the forbidding of smoking, and the requiring of permission to 
leave the rccr.. Ana some instructors exhibit a slightly condescending 
air 01 dealing with children. (A lament fro- a student questionnaire: 
''\<e car/t smoke on crounds. We can't eat in teachers' cafeteria section. 
We can't do this, ve can't do that, don't they know we are adults?"). 

Fortunately, no programs are thoroughly imbued with this spirit, and 
the -se o: children's materials has almosr disappeared. But there is 
still a ^reat deal of effort needed to insure that promotion, orientation, 
mstructirn, anc counseling take Intc account the unique nature and potential 
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In the natter of gaining entrance into programs, the evaluation project 
sta:r comes avay vith grave reservations about the so-called open entry- 
in. ror laudable reasons, this ^p-zrcsizh gets an entering student 
instructional situation almost immediately after he enter5 the 
facility, vnich he can do at any time durinc the "term." The consrant 
.va. c: new stucents, who in most cases have not received adequate 
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orientation^ places great burdens on instructors. This is especially 
true where teacher aides are lacking and where individualized learning 
lab facilities are absent or underdeveloped. A flexible but controlled 
system which corr.bines frequent registration opportunities with a coo- 
preher.f've orientation program is needed^ Rockford has developed such 
a systeia with consultative help from NIU faculty. Rather than driving 
away clients it is resulting in a higher retention rate. 

Directly relevant to curriculum, instruction, recruitnent and retention 
is the pattern of locations for instruction — or the use of "outreach centers" 
as opposed to confining instruction to one or two conprehensive , all-purpose 
facilities. Decentralization through outreach centers has several obvious 
advantages: increased availability and accessability of instruction to 
clients, '.ocations in ethnic neighborhoods and conxrunit ies , avoidance of 
elenertary and secondary schools as locations, and greater visibility of 
ihe A5E prcgrar. in the total area served. However, decentralization as 
four.i in the Illinois programs evaluated too often was characterized by 
{!) harrrul icgistical and inaterials supply nroblenis (2) inadequate 
counseling:, testing, and other support services (3) rarginal to poor 
facilities (-) feelings of isolation and lew ncrale on the part of 
s?r:e instructional staff nerbers, Frogran directors who elect to go 
the decentralized route should set stringent nini-rnum criteria for 
establishing cutreach centers and under no ccnditicns should they 
reflexively seek to establish as nan3v centers as possible. The typical 
AEE student '::r-r^d3 a comprehensive support systex and a variety of 
instructional ex'f^irtise ccznjiesented by staff develcprsent if he or she is 
tc succeed. 
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Instruction 

The vast majority of the instructional (an.l supervisory) staff of 
local programs are dedicated, resourceful, and energetic. They enjoy good 
rapport with their students and they prefer teaching adults. Almost all 
are aware that adults require special handling. 

We have already discussed some instructional implications of open 
enrollment and decentralization and the need for Improved orientation. 
Other relevant matters here are the need for more consumable materials 
and for greater variety in methods (especially m ESL) . Vhlle most 
progra-s clain to utilize an individualized approach, few exhibit the 
instructional personnel, testing expertise, materials and equipment 
necessary for successful individualizing. Nor was there a great deal of 
evidence cf effective group instruction. Efforts in this area lacked 
variety with over reliance on recitation, learning by rote and little 
use of discussion, role play or other techniques proven successful for 
motivating adults and building confidence. 

At Che heart of successful individualizing should lie a veil 
organized syste- for assisting each learner to establish r.-allsclc 
objectives upon entr:.- and for the successive stages as he proceeds 
througn the rrcgraa. The learner is then to receive regular feedback 
as to progress in relation to these objectives. The objectives the:a- 
selves neec rericdic exaninacion and (often) adjustment. The evaluation 
teaz^s observed relatively little evidence of this kind of activity. 

Instructors also adzi^tted to doing a relatively inadequate job vith 
audio visual materials— either in not utilizing the- or in not having 
access to then, o ~ 



Instructors typically receive little supervision regarding class 
room perfornaace (and not enough encouragement i i many cases), nor do they 
have opportunities to observe master teachers at work, (Few regularly ask 
students for feedback,) It is thus difficult for them to Identify and 
r.ake needed improvements. 

Improved procedures for screening and testing are needed. Few programs 
r.ake adequate efforts to identify learning disabilities. Some programs are 
victinized by "referrals" they can not be expected to have success with. 

Instructional materials were found to be quite free of ethnic, sexual, 
cultural, and religious bias. And, as mentioned above, the use of ^terials 
designed for children seems to have largely died out. 

Very few programs make extensive and effective use of aides and 
volunteers, Kankakee and John A, Lcgan College are exceptions. 

Few programs seem to be dealing adequately with the needs of the 
young high school drop cut, although "foundation funding" is available 
until the student is tventy~one years of age. The outstanding exception 
here is Rockford with its Storefront Center, Urbana also provides a 
useful prcgram that has been somewhat hampered by its location, Springfield 
also serves many cut of school youth, 

GED Testing 

There is widespread dissatisfaction with GED Testing procedures on 
the part of staff and students. Instructors typically have to rely on 
students for information about results. The reporting of results is 
often needlessly delayed for Icng periods of time. Opportunities to take 
the test var^-" from '''cpen^ (whenever you wish) to every six weeks or more. 
Seme teachers lack understanding of how to interpret the scores. There is 
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often Ignorance or misunderstanding concerning; the availability of testing 
and how to go about signing up for it. Finally, there are reports of 
testers who show little sympathy with the anxieties or other problems 
of the ABE student. Outside of this, the testing program works well. 

Recommendations 

1. Coping skills, vocational skills, and career-oriented subject matter 
should receive more emphasis and encouragement. 

2. The importance of linking ABE with vocational training cannot be 
over-emphasized. Funding for ABE should include reimbursement for 
vocational and academic training in Federal ABE as well as Public 
Aid Programs. 

3. Stringent criteria need to be developed for establishing outreach or 
satellite centers - criteria related to physical facilities and 
programmatic standards. 

4. The commonly accepted policy of **open-entry'* (allowing clients to 
enter at any time) probably should be discarded and almost certainly 
should be modified and combined with improved student orientation 
activities . 

5. Students should be involved to a greater extent in needs analysis, 
curriculum development and the providing of feedback for program 
improvement . 

6. More aides and voluntet rs should be utilized to improve instruction, 

7. There is a need for improvement and standardization of procedures with 
regard to administration of the GED Exam in order to ensure flexibility 
and fairness for students and provide knowledge of results quickly 

to both students and teachers. 



Local Staff Response to Criterion I* 



(393 Respondents) 

Curriculum 

YES NO UNKNOWN 

1. Is there a method of assessing community needs? 58 12 30 

2. Are community resources involved in planning the curricu- 

lar program? 61 17 22 

PERCENTAGE NOT UNKNOWN 
APPLICABLE 

3. To what extent is community needs assessment data 

available? 62 % NA 5 U A8 

A. To what extent does the variety of offerings accurately 

reflect the needs of the community? 72 % NA 3 U 28 

5. To what extent does the variety of offerings accurately 

reflect the objectives of the program? 82 % NA 2 u 16 

6. To what extent does the curricular program enhance the 

cultural growth of the individual? 69 % N A 3 u 17 

7. To what extent does the curricular program enhance the 

social growth of the individual? 72 % NA 2 u 15 

8. To what extent does the curricular program enhance the 

economic growth of the individual? , 66 % NA 2 U 22 

9. To what extent does the curricular program enhance the 

academic growth of the individual? 80 % NA 1 U 9 

10. To what extent is the staff actively involved in 

curriculum development?.,, 76 % NA 1 U 

*A11 values are percentages. For YES/NO/UNKNOWN questions the number 
repres;-nts people who Agreed/Disagreed, or Did Not Know whether something was 
present or not present. For the EXTENT OF PERCENTAGE/NO'. APPLICABLE/UNKNOWN 
questions, the numbers under NOT APPLICABLE or UNKNOWN represent the people 
who felt the question was l<lot Applicable or who did not feel qualified to 
answer the "To what extent..." question. The number in the first column 
represents the mean percentage of responses to the "To what extent..." 
question— pertaining to the relative degree of presence or availability of 
something. Student opinion was solicited with regards to matters pertaining 
only to Criteria I, V. VI and VIII. 
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11. To what extent is there student input in curriculum 

development? u 23 

12. To what extent do the curricular offerings recognize the 

special physical needs of adults? 65 % NA 10 U 23 

13. To what extent do the curricular offerings recognize 

the special social needs of adults? 66 x na 2 u 19 

14. To what extent do the curricular offerings recognize the 

economic needs of adults? 72 x NA 3 U 17 

15. To what extent is the community involved as a resource 

in carrying out the curricular program? 55 ^ NA 4 u 29 

16. To what extent are any major community education needs 

being neglected without sufficient reason? 25 Z NA 5 U 54 

17. To what extent do curricular materials encourage and 

assist students to become independent in their learning? 73 % NA 

18. To what extent is there a continuing 
evaluation and feedback system for curricuxum 

improvement? ^3 ^ ^ ^ ^3 



Inst ruct ion 

YES NO UNKNOWN 

1. Is there a mate rials / learning center accessible to 

students? , 60 31 9 



2. Is there a variety of auoio-visual support materials 

to complement the respective instructional teaching areas? 78 18 4 

3. Are there opportunities to produce teacher-made 

materials? 91 5 4 



4. Is an orientation program provided for students? 63 24 13 



PERCENTAGE NOT UNKNOWN 
APPLICABLE 

5. To what extent are learning activities designed to 

develop skills in keeping with program philosophy and 

objectives? 832 NA 1 U 13 



6. To what extent are learning activities designed to 
develop knowledge in keeping with program philosophy 

and objectives? 83% NA 1 U 13 



7. To what extent are learning activities designed to 
develop attitudes in keeping with j-,rogram philosophy 

and objectives? 81% NA 3 u 14 
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b. To what extent ins I rue L i:vi i v i Juj 1 i 20 :? 79% NA 1 U 5 

9. To what extvnt f.'U'r- a ^^iri<iiy ci materials to allow 

lor individualization .)t ; ns t rue t i f)n ? 75% NA 2 y 7 

10. iu what extent uft' rrT.-dial opportunities available? 78Z NA A u 12 

11. To what extent, is Mie instructional r.aterial I ree of 

cultural biabi 81% NA 1 U 21 

IJ. lo what extiitil i:. I'lii- i:v~.rr .rti muI material iree of 

ethnic bias? ^83% NA 2 y 22 

Ti^ what extent Jb i ns t r ar l i (,^na 1 n.^.^rial tree of 

sexual bias; 81% NA 2 u 2A 

14. To what extent is trie i r : u r r i 01, a 1 n^teria] free of 

^'^'^^^ ' 85% NA 3 u 20 

1."). lu what exteiU . t.he i n:. t r ur I i ( .i 1 niaterial tree of 

religious bias; 89% NA A U 21 

lb. To wiiat extent i:., ti:e nia te r i a 1 s / 1 e*irn i center 

staffed by ins t ru^ t i c^na J pers^nael? 785 NA 2A U 24 

17. lo what extent are variety oi .iudi<i-visua] materials 
used to c'jripienent ti e re spe*: t: i ve, instructional teach- 
ing areas? 54 % NA 2 L 11 

18. To what extent ; there u^*' teacher-nade materials? 62 % NA 1 U 10 

19. Wliat perceata^-e tl^e i nst : ur t iona 1 materials used 

are consumable? 64 % NA 4 U 15 

20. What percenta^<' .'1 Lbe ir' ru..: t i < ^na 1 materials 

purchased are individual i^ed? 66 Z NA 3 U 17 

Jl. lo what extt nt is tiiere a sys tenat i c , ongoing evaluation 

of instructional material s? 66 Z NA 3 U 26 

']:) wi;at extent art^ criteria used tor appit)pr lateness , 

re.idalu J ity , appeal for aduits, etc.' 75 % NA 4 U 21 

2u what extent i eliective \:^,e race (>! instructional 

-^^^^^^i- 66 X NA 7 U 22 

J4. '1 o what extent do teacher.^ receive sv;, ternatic supervision 

and >u>;ges*: j c^ns ior ir.p rc venent ? 56 % NA 4 U 14 

J5. T.-' what extent is there a psychvjlogica j clinate conducive 

to irlendly, su|portive teacher-student re] at lonships?. . 88 % N A U 5 

2b. iO wiiat e>.tent ^io learners ret:eivi» feedback concerning 

prugress? 86 % NA 2 U 8 
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27. To what extent is there a variety of effective procedures 



used in helping adults learn? 81 Z NA3 3 U 10 



28. To what extent is provision made for ht-.lping the learner 

to learn how to learn? 75 X MA 3 U 13 



29. To what extent have previous evaluations been used to 

update programs and/or instruction? 68 Z NA 5 U A7 



3C. To what extent is there a focus on learning as well as 

teaching? 80 % NA 1 U 13 



31. To what extent are learners helped to set realistic 

personal objectives? 11 X NA 3 U 12 



32. '^liat percentage of the program time are parapxof essional 
and community resource people used to augment the 

teaching staff? 34 % nA 10 U 25 



33. What percentage of the teaching day are volunteers, 

stucf'^nt teachers, and advanced students used to augment 

U.e teaching staff? 22 % NA 13 U 25 
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Student Responses Relative to Criterion I 
(1067 Respondents) 



ERIC 



Do ?;ot 
Yes No Know 

Can you freely use materials and equipment 

in the building? Is.lX 10.1% 16,1% 

Very Very Does Not Do Not 

Little Little Some Much Much Apply Know 

Hcw' r^lc.\\ does the program help 
you understand the society 

in which you live? / 4,0% / 4.5% / 22,6%/ 17,21/36,2% / 13,4% 2,1% 

Hew much does the program help 
you get along and work with 

other people? / 3,0% / 4.2% / 19,0%/ 18,0%/44,Q% / 7,9% 3,9% 

How nucii does the program help 
you get a job or advance in 

your present Job? / 5,5% / 5,0% / 14,9%/ 13,42/29,0% / 16,4% ]'',7% 

How nuch does the program help 

you be able to keep on beaming; / 1,2% / 2,3% / 10,5%/ 19,3%/60,7% / 2,5% 3,6% 

How much do teachers and 
materials help you work on your 

own? / 1.2% / 2.2^. / 12,4%/ 21,2%/56,9%/ 3,3% 2.7% 

How much do the books and 
materials you use show pre- 
judice against certain people 
(Black Americans, Indians, 
Mexican Americans, Jews or 

others) and their beliefs? m .n / 3,7% / 3,4%/ 2,4% / 7,8%/ 29,5% 15,3% 

How much do the books and 
materials show prejudice against 

men or women? /34,9% / 6,8% / 4.0%/ 2>5% / 6.0%/ 29,9% 15,7% 

How much are teachers and 
materials available for 

extra help? / 4,9% / 3,4% / 12>2%/19,2% /49,1%/ 3,9% 7.4% 
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How often is there a happy, 
friendly feeling between teachers 
and students? 



Hardly Occas- Some- Fre- Almost Does Not Do Not 
Ever lonly times quently Always Apply Know 



/ 1,1%/ ? A2/ 18. OZ / 64. 7Z/ .81 2.« 



Hnw often do teachers use diff- 
erent ways to help students 

^^^^'^^ / 2.8%/ 6.5%/ 9.8%/ 28.6; / 2.0% 6.0% 
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Criterion II; Intra-Institutional Relatlonahip ': The adult education 
program should have autonomy, status, and support comparable 
to the otlier education proj^rams of the Institution. Its suc- 
cess wi)l depend in part upon itn self-interpretation to the 
policy makers and resource allocators and on the establishment 
of intra-institutional patterns of accomodation and cooperation. 

Most of the senior administrators and board members interviewed by 
visitation teams possesbod knowledge of the ABE program's nature and its 
special problems and requirements. They expressed support for the program 
and seemed to regard it as an important function of the institution. And 
almost all said they were quite satisfied with the leadership provided by 
the ABE director. 

However, evidence abounds of a continuing tendency for ABE to have 
sonething of a second class status: (1) the relatively small number of 
instructors with "regularized** appointments (2) the paucity of local 
dollars put into the program (3) a lack of authority in hiring and firing 
on the part of some directors (4) absence of control over budget on the 
part of some directors (5) widespread feelings on the part of staff that 
the program gets left-overs, hand-me-downs, and sluggish response to 
requests for resources. 

Directors spend considerable time and energy seeking to interpret 
the philosophy, and needs and accomplishments of the ABE program to 
senior administrators and oth r persons in the institution. For the most 
part, they do it fairly successfully, largely through informal contacts 
aPd without system. Some directors regularly invite key decision makers 
to such events as graduation, open houses, and career orientation days. 
In some institutions the ABE program uenofits nizational 
structure and a director's ''reporting pattern"' '^i.^t xend themselves to 
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gaining understanding and support for ABE; in others this does not 
obtain. 

By and large, the most effective programs are those in which the 
director and the program enjoy unequivocal encouragement and support from 
senior administrators (although a few outstanding directors are succeeding 
in spite of the absence of these desirable conditions). 

One obstacle to the better "selling" of ABE is the lack of clear 
evidence of the benefits to individuals and society of such education. The 
need for this evidence is dealt with in another section. 

A significant measure of the status of the ABE program in the larger 
institution is the extent to which the latterVs resources ar,- available to 
ABE staff and students-that is, equipment, services, and facilities that 
will enhance instruction and recruitment and provide useful supportive 
mechanisms. While most of the institutions and systems visited technically 
made such opportunities available, there were not encountered a great many 
examples of effective use being made of them. A few come to mind: Black 
Hawk College holds ABE classes in the campus learning center. Kankakee 
College provides important assistance to ABE through the Bookkeeping and 
Data Processing units. Moat programs can use AV equipment belonging to 
the larger system. 

However, in defense of the school systems and colleges concerned it 
should be pointed out that ABE staff have often failed to assess possibilities 
and aggressively request services , equipment and facilities that might be 
utilized. Part time teachers are especially likely to be unaware of total 
system resources. Then too, abortive efforts along these lines often 
result from a lack of careful briefing and preparation— as when "regular" 
counselors aio assigned to ABE students without in service training. 

-28- 
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In many institutions it would seem that vocational education facilities 
could be utilized by ABE students if more effort were put forth to make 
them available. 

Finally, there is considerable staff sentiment at some institutions, 
especially community colleges, that not all incoming ABE monies and income 
generated are put into the ABE program. This serious charge can affect 
morale considerably and deserves further exploration and documentation. 

Recommendations 

1. Local coraiTiunit ies should be encouraged or required to put gradually 
increasing amounts of monies into direct support of ABE since over- 
reliance on categorical funding precludes effectively meeting the needs. 

2. lOE and the universities should conduct workshops and conferences to 
assist ABE personnel to better interpret programs to the larger 
institution and to better utilize the resources of the total system. 

3. Local school and college administrators should seek to eliminate any 
and all vestiges of second class status accompanying ABE. 
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Local Staff Response to Criterion II 
(393 Respondents) 



YES No UNKNOWN 

Are there resources within the school for counseling? 80 13 7 

Are there resources within the school for financial aid? 54 28 18 

Are there resources within the school f-r job placement? 54 29 17 
Is there a stated philosophy for the total adult 

education program? 79 5 17 

Is there evidence that the adult program has comparable 

status with other programs? 68 13 18 



PERCENTAGE NOT UNKNOWN 
APPLICABLE 

To what extent are participants in tlie adult education 



program able to make use of all resources within the 
school system such as library, counseling services, 
health services, etc?.. 


72 


1 


NA 


7 


U 


17 


To what extent does the program administration have 
the support of other school system t;et vices kucIi as 
public relations, proposal writers, A-V production 
facilities? 


75 


X 


NA 


A 


u 


AO 


To what extent are regular channels ol communication 

with the local school boird and school adninistrators used? 


81 


X 


NA_ 


5 


u_ 


A3 


To what extent are financial aids, (ounseling and job 
placement utilized within the school by the adult students? 65 


% 


NA_ 


10 


u 


33 


To what extent are other sources wifliin the school system 
used to recruit and refer adults t, ■h*' adult education 
prograui? 


64 


X 


NA_ 


3 


u 


41 


To what extent is there movement ol students among other 
programs in the school system such as Vocational Education, 
CETA, Upward hound? 


57 


X 


NA 


10 


U Al 



To whQt extent does the school administration allow 
flexibility and autonomy in the operation of the adult 

education program? 79 2 NA 2 y 26 
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13. To what extent Is the adult program philosophy congruent 

with ttie stated philosophy of tlie scliool system? 87 i NA ^ U 



14. To what extent Is the school adirirJstration adequately 
inforr,ed about the philosophy, operation, and goals cf 

the adult progr.iiP? 85 j 3 jj 36 



15. To what extent are the legal guidelines regarding the 

adult prc^^rsn. kncini by tho adninlst ration? 90 X NA 3 u 46 



16 • To what extent are these guidelines adhered tc by the 

adirinistratior? 91 x na 3 u 51 



17. To what extent is the school board informed on the 

philosophy and goals of the program? 83 % ^A ^ U ^3 



18. To what extent does the program receive 

philosophical support by the school administration? 81 2 jj 43 



19. To what extent does the program receive 

philosophical support by the board of education 

(or comparable group)? 76 ^ UA ^ U 53 



20. lo what extent is the institution or school system 

aware of the contributions of the adult program? 71 % HA 1 U ^3 



21. To wl;at extent are appropriate procedures utilized to 
facilitate cooperation, understanding and support of 
liiculty and administration members in the larger 

organization? 69 j; ^A 1 u 44 



22. To what extent does the program receive adequate 

financial support? , 72 j; ^A 2 u 40 



23. To what extent is the adult program allowed to utilize 
any increased income generated for new or expanding 

services? 38^ ^A ^ U ^3 
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Criterion III: Ext ra-Institutional Relationships Relationships with 

the larger community and with other adult continuing education 
agencies shall be such as to promote acceptance of the program, 
foster reality-based Instruction, avjid unnecessary duplication, 
and augment the resources allotted tn the program. 

The state plan for AHE stresses the need for local programs to be 
"planned and developed in conjuactlon with" (and "in cooperation with") 
other antipoverty and adult reading instruction programs, manpower and 
training programs, occupational and caree; iducation programs, stite and 
local community school programs and all similar activities. 

It is probably true that this kind of cooperative activity is even 
more important in ABE than in other phases of adult education (e.g. con- 
tinuing professional education or leisure-hobby courses) due to (1) the 
relative helplessness and vulnerability of the clientele (who uay well be 
riving education one last try) and (2) the limited funding and resources 
in relation to the vast number of adults who need basic education. 

The "type" of person who becomes an AfiE director is seldom one who 
has no time for cooperating with others or so fiercely competitive that 
he'll harm the client rather than see anoth-r agency serve him. Indeed 
almost without exception directors are in sympathy with the idea of 
<:ormunicating with other agencies and working with then where feasible. 
But the effecting of mutually beneficial "planning and development" is 
always rare among cortmiunity agencies — probably as a result of the tine 
consuming nature of such activities and the absence of practical structures 
as much as the existence of rivalries or suspicions. 

The ABE programs evaluated exhibit adequate to good communication 
with other relevant social and educational agencies. Most have Informal 
patterns of communication, largely through the director to a comparable 
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person in the other agency. Where joint sponsorship exists the partners 
generally report satistaction with the arrangement ona a desire to continue. 
(This is perhaps to be expected since typically the ABE program is usually 
contributing the larger share of resources to the partnership.) The agency 
nest vitally involved in cooperative efforts with ABE programs, Public Aid, 
testifies to the existance of good working relationships in most 
communities. However, relationships with CETA are less than satisfactory 
in many places. 

Joint c: cooperative plarining and deveilorment , however, are -inother 
matter. T'r-e visitation teams encc'nte;ed ielati^«»ly little genuine planning 
between thp comm; nlty coUt^ge or corrjror school AUK programs and other agencies 
conducting ABL*. Few directors were knowledgeable about other AiiE programs 
(that might be conducted by churchef:, industry, armed forces, or correctional 
institutions, 0>r example). There was little or no joint study of needs, 
liharing oi experience, or cooperation in the seeking of resources. 

In the matter of advisory committees, one tested means of furthering 
commuiiica t ion and coordination (if not of joint planning and development), 
a lew are in existence and functioning with some effectiveness. A few others 
appear to be incftcctive or moribund, while the remaining institutions have 
nc't established one. However, Gince research and experience have shown that 
advisory ronir.ittees require skillful leadership and a degree of '^training'* 
it they .iro to he productive, there is little reason to prefer the existence 
ot a per t unctory or inactive committee to tiio total absence of oi.ti. 

A lev random observations can be made regarding specific programs: 
I'jlack Hawk and Tliornton Community Colleges seem to utilize advisory committees 
of fct: t i vt' ly . fiighland Community College seems to du an exceptional job of 
interpreting its program to the community. Sprirgf ielu and Rockford appear to 
cc»me closer to genuine joint planning efforts than the other programs. Succes 
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tul joint sponsorship plays an especially important role in the programs 
of the Chicago Colleges, Moraine Valley College, Thornton Comniunity College, 
the Chicago Public Schools, and John A. Logan College. Staff members at 
Logan and Highland Community College are especially active in community 
affairs. In most places where GED testing is conducted by the Educational 
Service Region, communication and planning between the ABE staff and the 
Region's representative needs considerable improvement. 

One benefit that can come from working closely with other agencies in 
the community is the identifying of resources and resource people who can 
be brought into instructional situations to provide variety, authenticity 
and timely information - especially about services available to adults in 
the community. Taken as a whole the programs evaluated did not seem to be 
making sufficient use of these kinds of community resources for instructional 
purposes - although, of course, some programs do considerably more than 



others . 



Recomendations 

Joint planning with other adult education agencies needs to be stepped up. 
Tne use of advisory cocmittees for needs analysis, program interpretation, 
a-.d long range planning should be encouraged and the chances for success 
increased through training activities provided by lOE and the universities 
Increased use of ccmunity resources and resource people for ir.structional 
purposes should be encouraged and linked tc the fostering of coping skills 
I-proved dialogue between IDE and State Public Aid officials might be 
initiated to seek to siiiiinize the undesirable effects cf sudden policy or 
prccedurai changes on the recruitr.ent of A3E students. 
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Local Staff Response to Criterion III 
(393 Respondents) 

Yi:S NO UNRNi^WN 



1. Are stafl members active in community activities? 66 6 28 

2. Have the characteristics of the community, its services 

and its power structure been analyzed? A2 7 51 

3. Have attempts been made to cooperate with other adult 

education agencies in the community? 77 2 21 

. Have attempts been made to cooperate with other 

agencies providing assistance to adults? 84 16 

3. Dees the program have an advisory committee? 31 27 42 



PERCENTAGE NOT UNKNOWN 







APPLICABLE 






b. 


To what extent is the program actively represented 
in other adult, conmunity education, or community 


64 


X 


NA 


3 


u 


56 














lo what extent are the staff members encouraged to 


64 


% 


NA 


6 


u 


33 


S. 




57 


>e 


NA 


23 


L 


47 


9. 


*c what extent is the advisory committee representative 


67 


OS- 


NA 


24 


U 


49 


10. 


To what extent are advisory gxoup members kept 
informed of needs, successes, and weaknesses of 


70 




NA 


23 


u 


A8 




what extent are referrals made to other adult 
education and draining programs in the community? 


66 


% 


NA 




u 


40 




To what extent is there joint planning between the 
program and other adult education programs in the 


60 


»• 


NA 


4 


u 


55 


13. 


.0 what extent is there coordination with other agencies 


75 


/a 


NA 




u 


34 


14. 


To what extent is the program interpreted tc the ccmmmity 
at large and its resource allocators? 


69 


o- 


NA 






47 
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. Til what cxcent are referrals nuide to other community 

aKcnclcH for counseling? ^ ^ 



16. Ti) what extent ;iro retcrrals m^ulo Ln (»thci coiunumlty 

agencies for financial asslptaiice? ^/^ 2 NA 3 U 51 



17. To what extent are referrals made to other community 

agencies for job placement? 64 2 3 ^ 



To what extent are referrals made to the adult education 

program by other community agencies/ 65 t S\ 
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Criterion IV; Professionalism The staff shall be well qualified in subject 
matter and in the theory and methods of adult learning and adult 
education. The staff members shall r« eive active support in their 
efforts to contribute to the field and to continue to learn so that 
they may effectively assist others to learn. 

The vast bulk of the ABE personnel (includini^; secretarial-clerical) 
contacted during the evaluation exhibited quite satisfactory profession,-.!, 
attitudes and actions in relationships with each other and with students* 
Students report that instructors will go the extra mile — "They i>trive righ*: 
a'cng with you" as one puts it. 

A high percentage of the instructional staff is satisfied that the 
training and experience of the director qualify him or her for the job. They 
report being encouraged to experinent, to continue their own education, and 
to pdrcicipate in professional associations. 

However a great deal i? expected of both directors and instructors. 
Many of the latter work with little cr no job security or clear cut career 
line in the field of adult education. !Iany programs expect pr^rt time instructors 
to decide what will be taught and now, dc recruitTnen t and follow up as well as 
counseling and record keeping. With a relatively low stipend and absence 
of fringe benefits, the part tine instructor can often be said to subsidize 
r:uch oc the prograir. 

The programs reviewed cover the full spectrum with regard no nornbers 
oi full tirie or "regularized" appointnents. Chicago City Colleges relies 
alr.osr entirely on the part tir.e teacher while the Chicago Public Schools 
utilize instructors will full-tine status exclusively, A balance C-ss exists 
at Rockford and Black Hawk College) would seen to be desirable for irediun and 
large prcgratis — cr a r.iniinur; percentage of full tine instructors, established 
ry ^Or. pernaps, snculd probably be set as a guideline or requirenent for 
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While most programs encourage staff nembors in their efforts to be 
active in professional associations and self development, budgets often do 
not Include sufficient monies to support these activities. Staff development 
funds are sometimes diverced. for worthy purposes, but thia practice should 
probably be discouraged. About 50% of the staff members reported having 
taken at least one course dealjr.g with the principles of aauit education. 
About half of these had taken ten or more credit hours. 

Some programs reimburse staff for taking graduate courses directly 
reflated to the subject a.atter they teach or to principles and methods for 
Leaching adults. It would seen that, especially in the case of the coranunity 
colleges, this shculd becone standard practice. Programs where staff have 
uncergcne the most in-service and graduate .-rofessicnal training concerning 
adult education include Thornton, Blacki.awk, -.Miien-ry County, r.oraine Valley 
Co-x:unity Colleges along with the Rockiord; ar.c Har.i Itcn County school districts. 

Most of the programs evaluated had .sore kind of organized in-service 
training effort, b-.:t fyster:s and plans for this need much greater attention 
and greater niocation of resources. There is also a need for training 
activities tc teach local staff -erl^ers how to plan, conduct and evaluate 
in-ser-vice education activities that are goal oriented and lead to changed 
oehavior. Far too -uch of what passes for in-service education consists of 
-lusiness". routines, and speeches by the director. Pre-service trainir.g 
arcu; the acult learner f-r all staff is especially sketchy; and it vccld be 
-'.^r^ tc i_entity a greater need in tne case cf the person new to working 
n ^..u.ts wnetner m the role of driver, clerk, counselor, instructor, 

renewing is a resume cf the pre ser\-ice evperience and the training 
in a-ult ed_c = tiDn rtpcrted by teachers and ad-r.inistrarcrs. 
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Experience and Training of Teachers and Administrators 



M 



Sample of Other Experiences and Professional Training (2^ adralnistrators) ; 

3 years student services training 

6 years Community Service Broadcasting 

No assistant director 

5 years Insurance Salesman and agency manager 
Educational counselor for Department of Public Aid 
3 years TESL teacher 
1 year Assistant Regional Director 

Principal had taught evening school and experience in Americanization class 
Evening adult program teacher - ABE, ESL 
3 years teacher of adults - evening school 
'tasters Degree - Administration and Supervision 
i-acilitator for Superintendent involving 20 Chicago schools 
School Principal - setting up and supervising educational programs 

Education - ElU 
MS Education U of I 

Adult Supervision and Education - Fort Ccllins, Col. 
AJult Education Instruction 
Community Education workshops 
lUrector - Doctor of Education Degree 
■^ssisLant director - :iaster of Education Degree 
Doctorate of Fducation in field of General Education 
Coordinator f-r North Region of Illinois Migrant Council 

Developed adul:: programs - ESL, ABE, Pre-vocational job trailing, job training 
^-3 years as adult education teacher 



Direcior-Assistant Director Training in Adult Education: 

Little (0-10 hrs.): S 
Sore ilO-lD hrs,): 1 
:!uch (ever JO hours,): 2 



chers' .raining in Adult Education (271 teachers): 

Percent cf full tine teachers with Masters in Adult Education: 6! 
Percent cf part time teachers with Masters in Adult Education: 5' 
Percent of full time teachers with 6 or mere ho-urs ol i-traduate 
instruction in Adult Education: 18% 

Percent of part tiine teachers with 6 or ncre hcurs of graduate 
instruction in Adult Education: 21^ 

rercent cr full tixe teachers attending at least cr.e ncn-credit 
vorjishcp in past tvo years: 9SZ 

Percent cf parr tizie teachers attending at least cne ncn-credit 
wcr*<shcp in ^-^.st tvc years: 
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Less than half of the prograias evaluated ^^ossess adequate collections 
of materials dealing with principles and methods ot adult education. Of 
th^bt: that do have small "professional libraries" available, only two or 
three show signs of regular use. Circulation of such materials to staff 
in widely decentralized locations is, of course, especially difficult to 
maintain. 

Recomraendations 

1. Local prcgrans should have made available consultative and training 

help in developing and utilizing (a) professional libraries and materials 
collections (b) a pre service training package concerning such matters 
as adult learning, the ABE learner, methods and materials for helping 
adults to learn (c) planning, conducting and evaluating in-service 
ecucation that changes behavior. 

2. ACZ/IOE should take a position vith regard tc the status of part time 
teacners and a fcrriula for an acceptable mixture cf parr time versus 
full tine positions. It should net require "ncn quota'' personnel to 
be '"carried" by other staff 

3. Local programs should have sliding pay scales for part time staff ■ o 
that some rewarding of competency, training, ser^-ice c^.z tokti f' ce . 
Monies budgeted for staff development should be used fcr tais purpose 
(and most prograzrs should increase the amount budgeted), 

5. Ltner staff training needs that are especially apparent induce 
(1) instructionally related processes through guided practice 
cpportunitles (2) ESI theory and methc>ds (3) utilizing grc-p instructioral 
techniques, including discussion (^) preparing materials and usi-g AV aids. 
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Local Staff Response to Criterion IV 
(393 Respondents) 



YES 

Is there evidence of experimentation and innovation? 85 

Is there a planned in-service prograTn? 76 

Is in-service program evaluation based upon a set of 



written objectives^ 



38 



4. is there an individualized, sel f-designed, prof essional growth 
plan for each staff member? 27 



NU 



12 



24 



36 



UNKNOWN 
9_ 

12 



38 



37 



PERCENTAGE NOT UNKNOWN 
APPLICABLE 



To what extent arc the training, experience and 
professional activities of the Director of the progran 
appropriate for carrying out the duties? 



86 



NA 2 u 24 



To v^hat oxtent has the Director received appropriate 

authority commensurate with his stated responsibilities? 86 Z NA 2 U 37 



To what extent has the Director received appropriate 
resources comnensurate with his stated responsibilities? 



82 



NA 



U 46 



To what extent is the Director primarily responsible 

:or the improvement of instruction in the school? 81 % NA 2 U 27 



To what extent does the Director fulfill the 
responsibility of improving instruction within the 

progran? 77 J NA 2 U 20 



To what extent are staff Tner^ibers er-rr^^raged to consider 
new ways of accomplishing zhe purpcres crd objectives 
of the program? 



11. To what extent iire the efforts o^' .it -a: 
educational exper imer. r a t icr s 'rx^ i>'V r t ■ 



••zoers in 



61 



U 13 



1 U 16 



.o vnat extent is t!: 



staff ir.vo.Lvenent in decisions 



regarcing implesier.tation Di innovation or change in the 



.o what extent are in-ser^^u.ce cr staff d£velcr;rient ac^ 
tivities carefully planned, offeree regularly', and 
evaluated? 

4B 



U 16 
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U. To what degrc^e Is the instructional staff in-oived in 

professional organizations? 70 X NA 1 U AO 

15. To what extent is funding available for staff travel to 

meetings of professional associations? 69 X NA 1 U 31 

16. To what extent ore staff able to utilize funding for 

travel to meetings of professional associations? 69 % NA 2 U 3A 

17. To what extent are resources dealing with adult 

education theory and methods available to staff? 65 % NA 1 U 25 

16. To what extent are these available resources being used?. 59 % N A 2 U A2 

19. To what extent are staff members encouraged and enabled 

to continue their education? 76 % 2 U 22 

20. To whcJt exten:: is in-service training provided tor 

pamprofejsion^i-? 56 % N A 18 U 44 

21. To wnat exrent is in-service training provided for 

clerical staff? i-7 X N A 10 U 54 

22. To what extert is the paraprof essional staff responsive 

to the problem^', of adult learners? 81 % sa 18 U 42 

23. To what extent is the clerical staff responsive to the 

problenis of adult learners? 80 Z NA 7 U 33 
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Criterion V; Evaluation and Follov-Up There should be systematic monitor- 
ing and evaluation of program, outcomes, and processes in order 
to increase effectiveness, demonstr.- e accountability, and 
maximize learner success and satisfaction. 

No phase of adult education stands in greater need of improvement 
than evaluation and follow up. Cooperative Extension (and perhaps the 
armed torreF) is probably the only institution with the reputation for 
really effective evaluative efforts. It is expectt^d, then, that ABE 
still hcs far to go with regard to this uatter since it tends to be under 
funaed and understaffed with ncn career people (and since it serves 
persons who are presur^el to be sensitive to criticism and difficult to 
keep track of) , 

The progran personnel encountered in the evaluation showea a high 
level of awareness of the importance of evaluation and follow up. They 
expressed the desire to improve the evaluative effort, usually citing 
inadequate staff size as the niajor deterent. 

The evaluation of learning tends, of course, to be built into 
lanf^uage and computational skill materials and procedures. Learnings in 
other natters, such as self confidence anc coping skills, are harder to 
r.easure, (However the spread of competency based approaches holds promise 
hero,) Irdeed, a great deal of the appeal of the GED test and justification 
lor er.pl:asi2ing GED preparation, often at th-^ expense of basic education, 
lies in tne fact that the passing of the C£D test is a concrete, quantifiable 
cr.i^ericn of effectiveness or accomplishment (however much its real utility 
r.ay he questioned) - 

. s pointed out under Criterion I, instructors were found to receive 
^ .::i--ely little direct feedback frcm supervisors cr from students regarding 
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their performance. Nor are the opinions and s .,,gestlon.s of Instructional 
staff members regularly solicited with regard to program improvement in 
most programs, 

A few programs are encouraging self evaluation by instructors. This 
kind of activity will yield benefits to the extent that the supervisor 
discusses the results with the instructor .nd then follows through with 
^.^•FPort and r.ecessary action to assisi in the improving of weaknesses. 
Very little evidence of this kind of sequence was found. 

There was also not ruch evidence of the use of "outside" evaluators 
although Chicago City Colleges has arranged for University of Chicago graduate 
students to gather data regarding the characteristics of their ABE clientele. 
It would see- that other programs could utilize graduate students and interns 
for this and other purposes related to evaluation and follow up at little 
or no cost (ass-oming that the program is relatively close to a university 
that trains adult education personnel) . 

Unen organized prograii evaluation does take place the instructional 
start ^y net be infcrmec of the results. Conversely, instructors nay fail 
to apprise administrators of the results of the evaluation of learning 
outcomes. A:;cthcr failure to utilize evaluative findings occurs when 
methods and T::^:^riils are not moditied or eliminated when such action 
appears justified. The ABZ personnel contacted in this project tended 
to tau-t themselves in this matter. 

Fcllcv-up 



.>r.^-e tnere is evidence of ccnsicerable sn.rt tern-, effort to enccurace 
irop outs tc return to class (the -1. cf it by instructors), few programs 
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have made much of an organized follow up of either so-called drop outs 
or graduates (Kankakee and Logan Colleges and U^bana are exceptions). 
Admittedly this is especially difficult to do with ABE students. 

In the case of graduates, it would be desirable to get data regarding 
the obtaining or upgrading of employment as well as the continuing of 
one's education in another prograni. Knowing whether those who cease 
coming were satisfied with the program or had accomplished limited objectives 
car. p .y dividends in instruction and staff morale — especially since the high 
rate of student turnover was second only to funding as the major concern of 
tl:e ABE Directors involved in thi.-- p^^J^ct. 

The kind of follow-up in which employers are notified of employee 
progress cr attain^ient can also improve public relations ar,d program image. 
Apparently few prograizs provide this service. 

There is some follow-up effort generated through close associations 
with such programs as CETA and Public Aid, when these programs either 
icllcv up en their clients cr have the effect of requiring AEE staff 
-embers to do so. 

?.e c ommen da t i o n s 

1. More trainlr.g opportunities concerr.ing evaluation and follow up should 

be provided for ABE personnel. 
I. Local programs should explore the utilizing of graduate students to 

assist in activities relating to evaluaticn and follow up. 
J. Increased mcnies shculd be allocated to evaluation and follow up. 
-i. Setter us.^ shculd be ma\de cf data now generated in evaluative activities- 
as to^ Lnprcx-e pr: graims and instructional processes. 
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Local Staff Response to Criterion V 
(393 Respondents) 



YES NO UNKNOWN 

1. Is there a plan for evaluation? 68 10 22 

2. Are subjective as well as objective criteria used in the 

evaluation process? 62 8 30 



PERCENTAGE NOT UNKNOWN 
APPLICABLE 

3. To what extent is a plan for evaluation implemented? 71 ; j,^ 6 j, 37 

4. To what extent is the evaluation stated ir. behavioral 

• _6i_2 KA_8 u 4b 

5. To what extent are the results oi evalua-.jn- disseminated 

to all personnel involved in the prograr.^ 66 % NA 8 u 41 

6. To what extent are specific long and short-tern goals and 

objectives cevelcped in the evaluation activities? 71 ; na 8 u 42 

7. To what extent is data gathered regarding student 

characteristics: ^.^^ ^ 37 

6. To what extent is data gathered regarding student 

achieveEent and progress? 74 ; na 4 U 22 

9. Tc what extent is data gathered regarding student 

attitudes toward the progra-? 5S £ na 4 U 34 

;G. To what extent is data gathered regarding faculty 

attitudes? ' t;T • c 

5 u 40 

11. To what extent have program objectives been demonstrated 

through the perforaance o- its gr=;duates" 69 I NA 3 r 47 

12. To what extent is students' input receiving attention? 71 ; 4 'j 34 

13. To what extent do graduates shew u^-a^c -ob-'-'^-tr ix- 

their present lobs? J4_2 na_^ u 65 

14. Tc what extent d- graduates go or r.ew *cbs as a direct 

re-sult ot instruct i,^:-. : 57 ; 5 u 57 

-3. Tc vhat extent dc students enr.'il ?ubsequentlv in 

additional related courses? 55 • ^-.i 7 47 
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Tni?inbers of their immediate family, friends, colleagues, etc? 73 % NA 3 U 26 

17, To what extent are graduates of the program involved in 

cotnmunity activities? U9 % NA 5 U 71 

IS. To what extent are graduate!^ pursuing further "infom^al** 

learning? , 55 X NAJj U 63 

I. 9. To what extent are past achievement and follow-up 

records utilized? 51 % NA 6 U 53 

20. If student appraisal techjiiques cf instrv:tors are used, 

to wh^t extent are instructors informed of the results?.. b9 % NA 32 U 40 

II, Tv^ vnat extent are materials revised or changed as a result 

of student evaluations? SQ I NA 13 V 45 

22, To what exter.t are niaterials revised or changed as a result 

o: adninistrative evaluations? 55 % !;a 8 U 48 

2 3, To what extent are administrators aware of the evaluation 

results of various learning activities? 68 % N A 4 C 50 

2-. To what Gxter.t are er.ployers made awi^re cf their en:plcyees 

who nave participated in and cotnpleced programs? 69 % N A 5 U 58 

23. To what extent is prov: >ion nace for "outside'' 

evaluation 52 Z NA 6_ T 66 

2'^, T.^ what extent are efforts rrade tc re-enroll dropouts?..... / 1 \ NA 2 U 27 



Student Responses Relative to Criterion V 



(1067 Respondents) 



How often are students asked for 
their ideas about the program? 

How often are yoa told how well 
or poorly you are doing in your 
studies? 

How often are students helped to 
set goals that they can reach? 

How often cire you asked of 
your feelings about the 
program? 

How often are changes made 
because of what you say about 
the program? 



Hardly Occas- Some- Fre- Almost Does Not Do Not 
Ever lonly times quently Always Apply Know 



/16,1%/13,6% /19,2%/ 20,4%/ 14,8%/ 5,9% 9. 



9Z 



/ 8,4%/ 9,3% /14,9%/ 25,8%/ 32,9%/ 3.9% 4.8% 



/ 5.2%/ 5,6% /12,8%/ 25,2%/ 32,1%/ 6,7% 12,3% 



/21,4%/15.0% /18,2%/ 17,7%/ 11,8%/ 8,1% 7,8% 



/23.0%/ 8,2% /12,3%/ 10.3%/ 6.8%/ 18,7% 20,6% 
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Crltorlon VI; Physical Facilities The physical facilities shall be 
appropriate for adult learning and high morale. 

Host programs have adequate to gojd facilities at o.»e or two mai,^ 
locations. Those that are highly decentralized naturally exkiiblt a wider 
variety of physical conditions — ranging from excellent to unacceptable. 
By and large loccl program staff members do a good Job of minimizing the 
linitations of the many older buildings tl;ar are utii;..7,ed, so that the 
on-site observers encountered few locations that had really inadequate 
climate or atm-sphere. Many places have done wonders with .a bit of paint 
and paper imaginatively applied. It is difficult for visitors to make 
judgements about maintenance, but local staff members were fairly well 
satislitd with the level of cleanliness and felt that custodial consid- 
erations did not adversely affect instruction. 

The vast majority of staff and students, then, find the sites generally 
attractive. Chief complaints include buildings being too hot or cold or 
noisy and having to go outside to smoke. In most locations where this 
condition obtained the general reaction was that little could be done 
about it. 

Transportation and parking were less prone to be regarded as satisfactory. 
Twenty-five per cen* of the program locations virtually re Jre the client to 
use private transportation. Others call for at least a short walk through an unsafe 
neighborhood from the nearest public transportation. A significant number 
ot students do not regard the adjacent parkin^; areas as adequate or safe. 
Many nulri story buildings lack elevators so that only the fittest tend to 
:)art J.cipate. VvTi^re ABE Programs run busses (about 25% of the programs do) 
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this service seems to be well conducted, with conscientious drivers and 
adequate scheduling and maintenance. 

Almost all local staff iTiembers seemed to be aware of the need to 
avoid using furniture and equipment designed for children. There were 
very few instances observed of desks being too small, for example. The 
tablet arm chair is still too much in use, however, since tables are much to 
be preferred for ABE instruction. 

Other weaknesses in this area were. lack of room to exi.and at some 
locations, lack of library f ac - ,. :.c i va at others, and inade.nuate office 
space for teachers and counselors at many locations. 

Security is a problem at many locations. Really secure storage 
cabinets might be one answer, but determined thieves can, of course, 
break into most anything. Merely having a stcifage cabinet would please 
a great many instructors, many of whom have no place to put things— 
especially where facilities are shared with "day" scliools. 

About one quarter of the staff members filling in the questionnaire 
telt that their location was lacking in a variety of sizes and kinds of 
rooi..s useful for instructional and support purposes. Almost an equal 
nunber said there were Inadequate facilities for informal getting together. 
Tl,e latter seems to be an especially serious omission for programs that 
purport to improve the client's self ima^^e and social skills. 

Optimum facilities for instructional purposes require, in addition to 
factors already cited above, f lexibility-a variety of room sizes (or room 
dividers) so small groups can be set up, areas for individual study 
(including learning lab carrels) and a large auditorium where all students 
and staff -an meet together. Many of the locations observed are lacking 
in this flexibility. 57 
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Re commend at ions 

It is well to keep in mind that being poor, disadvantaged, or unlettered 
doesn't preclude being sensitive to one's environratMit . The ABE learner 
will need facilities as good as if not superior to facilitier other 
learners require . 

As stated under Criterion I and elsewhere, stringent criteria should 
be established and observed when considering the opening of an out- 
reach center and some of these criteria will involve optimum physical 
t acilit les. 

When co^sponsorlng a location, the ABF program should retain some 
control over the physical conditions. This is difficult to do when 
no rent is paid. 

Custodial staff need orientation concern i ng ^he unique characteristics 
oi AM and of ABE clients. 

AHi: students should be given responsibility (throuj^^.h committees, for 
i'xample) for monitoring the general physical conditions as well as 
opportunities to assist with the improvement of the appearance of the 
site. 
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Local Staff Response to Criterion VI 
(393 Respondents) 



YES NO UNKNOWN 
Is the site generally attractive! 86 12 2 



Is adequate, safe parking available? 


83 


15 


2 


Are a variety of room types and sizes available for 
a variety of instructional and support purposes? 


. 72 


25 


3 


Do students have adequate space for getting together 


. 75 


22 


3 



PERCETiTAGE NOT UNKNOWN 
APPLICABLE 

To what extent is furniture and equipment suitable 

for adults? 83 % NA U 2 



To what extent is staff office space adequate? 67 Z NA 7 U 7 



To what extent is the building or office well-maintained 

and clean? 78 Z na 1 U 2 



To what extent have adequate safety precautions been 

t^^en? 8A z NA U 12 



To what extent are equipment and supplies adequately 
stored, yet accessible? 

To what extent are classrooms comfortably cooled, heated. 



^ 2 U 


5 


^ U 


A 



To what ixtent do teaching and learning considen-^.tions 

take precedence over custodial convenience and routine? 84 % NA 2 U 7 



To what extent do students and instructorrh have access to 

instructional materials and equipmicnt? 82 Z NA 1 U 5 



To what extent does the physical facility lend itself to 

individualized study? 58 2 NA 3 U 6 
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Student Responses Relative to Criterion VI 
(1067 Respondents) 

Do Not 

Yes No Know 

Is the building a nice place to come? 91,62 5,02 3,4% 

Is there plenty of safe parking space near 

the building? 69,8% 15.0% 15.2% 

Ig It easy to get together with other 

students In the building to visit and talk? . 83,3% 7,8% 9,0% 
Are there enough comfortable chairs and 

tables? 85,7% 10,5% 3,8% 

Is the classroom too hot, tno cold, or 

too noisy? 25,5% 66,5% 8,0% 
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Criterion VII; Efficiency > Accountability Prog: am outcomes should be 
reasonably cotmnensurate with inputs ir. personnel, resources, 
time and money. 

The evaluative project staff members were not entirely certain what 
items to place under this criterion. But they had no doubts that including 
such a criterion makes sense. For, a program might satisfy all the other 
criteria enumerated here and still be an ineffective one. If, for example, 
a program serves only a handful of clients and has a large budget there ia 
obviously something wrong. If its graduates are unemployable, or if few 
persons ever graduate, questions of efficiency and accountability will 
obviously be in order. 

Nor are state and federal guidelines entirely helpful. They speaK of 
serving: those with the greatest deficiencies, the institutionalized, those 
who are ignorant of the English language. They mention progressing 
'*ef fectively*' through the program, and cooperatively developing programs, 
being innovative and research minded. And they encourage programs to 
utct the needs *'to the fullest extert ;.^ossible with the funds provided.'' 
Hut, what does this mean? Ulvit j;'-c1;:.c .^arciruicks are to be used? And 
wliat about the quality of the servi-es i:rovided? 

It is then perliaps no accident staff members reveal great uncertaiiity 
about questions put to them under this criterion. Over half of those 
answering the questionnaire did not know enough about the relationships 
of their program's drop out rate to "anticipated program goals** to 
answer the question (number 3) abour this re lat ionship--despite the fact 
tiiat they showed themselves tu be very concerned about dropouts ^md 
"turnover" in conversations and in freely solicited comments. They say 
they are reasonably sure that program offerings generally meet student 
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needs. They are much less sure that resources ^ire iJilocaLed on a basis 
of 'Apriority need/* or that sk.Uls and knowledges taught are most in 
demand by tlie community's employers. Anyway, sy ^ematic study of needs 
is acknowledged to be a weak point and 'Jjpwarrls of half do not know if 
the specific criteria for measuring efficiency exist or apply (question 5). 

Jn t(ie .kbsense of more appropriate critei la, it seems to be accepted 
practice to rely on such factors as attendance, enrollment and the attainment 
of miloFtones like the eightli and twelftli gr ^'le diploma and the CVA) certificat 
Fr.r tiiermore , since funding is geared to ep.rullinents and average daily atten- 
dance, strong pres^5ures in this direction are generated. Faced with tliis 
situation, several courses could be lollowed: (1) Continue to utilize the 
accountability-efficiency indicators previously identified, adding one to he 
worded "percentage of total potential clients 'readied'.*' (2) Adapt cost 
account ing t igures from other contr'xts: K^npare adult education costs with 
r>er pupil costs in children's sciiooling or some dollar figure cited by 
1;NI:SC0 to "prc^duce a functional literate*' in a develc^ping country. (3) Add 
l'^ any combination of the above a ratir.>; like tne one t!)at can [)e obtained 
inm applying ail tiie otner criteria i seJ in tiiis project (i,e, say tiiat a 
progr<jm that p.eets all the criteria and exhibits high student /teacher moraJe 
r.as: he reas.)nably accountable and efficient). 

A combitiation of approaches would seeir. feasible. Certainly for a local 
pro>.ra.n stati ix: agree on the criteria it espouses is feasible and desirable. 

The ne^-d for i-clping each entering client to set specific (realistic) 
oi>j( Lti\es and tu repo.it sud^ a process as Ul- or she moves alone (while 
providing the necessary verification of attainment and feedback) has been 
dis.Misscd above. Such procedures, if adopted, will be major steps in the 
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direction of accountability. Elsewhere (under Criterion V and the ACE/IOE 
section) is also discussed the need for better dat. gatnering with regard to 
what i.appens to persons who leavt- the proKram-another key to sounder 
accountability practices. 

The link between better needs assessment and accountability lies in 
the assumption that different criteria .hould be used for different client 
groups and programs. The person in the "level one" shelter care mental 
health program presumably differs from the contractor's wife who dropped 
out in eleventh grade to get married and is now willing to put in eight 
hours per day xn preparation lor the GF.l) exam. The middle aged hard core 
disadvantaged have different needs and proble.,s from the 18 year old 
suburbanite wno recently left nigh school. Thus , he program that carefully 
plans to serve carefully differentiated audiences should be in the best 
position to develop appropriate criteria fur efficiency and accountability. 

Kt!comnendat ions 

1. ACE/lUi: should encourage the universities and other appropriate agencies 
to do research designed to establish practical, functional criteria for 
program efficiency and accountabi 1 i t v . 

2. Local program "narratives" .hould spell out the specific criteria by which 
various "sub programs" are to be judged. 

i. ACi./IOL should undertake study designed to trace exactly what happens to 
t.:e ".m dollar" after it enters an educational institution. 
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Local Staff Response to Criterion VII 
(393 R""?. indents) 



PERCENTAGE NOT UNKNOWN 
APPLICABLE 

To what extent do student needs malrh program 

"""'"^"^ 80 Z NA 3 U18 



To what extent are resources assigned or ^he 

basis of priority need and clit-nt gr-ups? 77 na 4 u 41 



To what extent is the dropou. r«te connnensurate 

with anticipated program goali ' 63 t N A 3 



To what extent are the skills and kno.ledge 
being taught those which ar.- most in demand 

by employers and the conmurlLy? 75 Z NA 5 U_2Q__ 



To what extent have crlte-la for measuring 
efficiency been agreed upon by both admin- 
istration and staff? 69 2 NA 4 U A3 



what extent have periodic and systematic 

a been gathered regarding student needs? bO X NA 5 U 
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Crlterlun Vlll: Supportlnr. Services The- supporting services shall inciude 
those which directly assist the learner to: (1) participate 
regularly; (2) profit from inst rurt Iom ; (3) maintain pliysical 
and emotional health; (4) overcame hanJiraps nnd „uke use 

oi wliat he lejrns. 

:-'ew of th-^ local program staff memb^'rs were wl 11 satisfied with the 
counseling and guidance services proviued for ABE students and the visitation 
tear, .aenbers shared this concern. There tended to he insufficiort numbers 
o: counselors available at the niajority ol locations. A relatively high 
percentage of those persons carrying out counseliui,; and gutdan, • activities 
were not adequately trained for this role-either .generally or specifically 
(I.e. with regard to the special aspects ot counseling the ABE client). 

About two thirds of the programs do report having written goals and 
purposes for counseling and guidance activities. About half of the staff 
Members are uncertain if counseling is a required activity. In many 
instances there did not seen to be very close coordination or clearly 
spelled out relationships between counseling and instruction. Two areas 
stand out as being especially in need ol inprove.nont : counseling for 
fhose with special physical or emotional or adjustment problems and 
vocational guidance. .Job placement is not receiving enough attention 
and students appear to be aware of it. :)nly one or two programs have 
d psychologist regularly Involved. 

Th-.e program., v .at are most lacking in counseling and guidance 
ner.sonnel do not appear to sufficiently minimize this limitation by an 
organized effort to refer students to other agencies for general, vocational 
or psychological counseling or lor screening lor disabilities. 



1 h(* notion of maklag the Instructor (and soinotimes tiie director) 
responsible for counseling prevails at some locations. This point of view 
has considerable logic behind it. Eut few if any of these programs 
provide the necessary in-service education to assist the instructor to 
develop proficiency in the counseling role. Also, the burdens of paper 
work and shortage of clerical assistance make it difficult for instructors 
to devote sufficient time to counseling. Wliatever approach is used, the 
counst'ling and guidance program deserves nuire planning, coordination and 
resources than It tends to get. 

Some excellent day care (or early learning) programs were observed. 
Alr.iost all were in pleasant surroundings with capable leadership. The 
:::a jor drawback is the fact that not enough of this service is provided. 
Students strongly request more of such activities. 

Similarly with special transportation, as mentioned under Criterion VI. 
.'lost programs could expand service (to target groups especially worthy of 
service) if mo re monies for special busses were available (or money tor 
taKing public transportation). 

The secretarial-clerical personnel observed seemed to be for the most 
part conscientious and capable. They usually had the respect of the 
instructional staff. In some cases f: . \\o far beyond normal duties to 
ac( i^mmodalii clients with special !)aiidicaps. 

There is a broad variety in the amount of special activities and 
si>v. ial. ac:tivities students participate in, with some programs doing a 
i.rt it deal and others virtually ignoring this aspect. Ilany programs should 
probably consider increasing the amount of such activity, which is as 
iiif^^rtant with ABE learners as with children and youth. As mentioned 
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earlier, lack of l.urilities often lianpers efforts of this type. Some of 
the social activities now conducted might be improved by closer linkage 
with curriculum and instruction by such means as improved involvement of 
students in planning. 

Health services and learning about health could stand conr iderab]e 
inipiovement in most programs. Students are not taught m,uch about diet 
or the importance of regular physical examinations. Provi3lons for 
emergencies are frequently vague or inadequate. 

l-here programs do provide eating facilities they seem to be satis- 
i.utory as to price, variety, quality and other relevant factors although 
t;iere were some complaints about cleanliness. 

T.iken as a whole, then, support services are dilficult to r.encralize 
about, b(it most location.-- show room for inp rovemeiu. . 

Kt'commendat. ions 

1. More .u.nios aro ncM.ded for eiiild care programs ond special transportation 
service. Tucse services need to be available ior clients in the Federal 
>r.^Kram as well as those in ruhlic Aid programs. 
'::i^>flin>; and guidance services need exp^.nsion and coordination and 
lorij- o:i adiilthof)d . 

. iic.;Un services and teaching ;^bout health need expansion and coordination. 
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Loral Staff Kesponst^ Lo Criterion VI i I 
( 39'j He.sponderiLs) 



YKS NO rNKNi^w:; 

i. I s cIk' site served by public t ranspcrt at. ion 72 ^ 

1'krcknta(;e not tnicnou^; 

ATP LI CAB IJ: 

J. To what oxttrnt is tht* site readily accessiblo to tlio 

target population? 83 Z NA ^' 

j. To wiiat extent Joes the pr(;grar. proviiie transportation 
tM potential die:. is n(>t serveii by pul-lic 

t ransportat i(^n? a NA I'i 18 

•i* . 'i o what €'Kt£'nt cit>es tfie ccst ( ■ f transportation 

iiiscoura>;e attendance? ] 8 Z NA 10 V 2\ 

5. 'i\> what oxtt:nt are nt»w stiuli'iUs provided v. ith inff^r- 
::;at ion ahfnjt publ ic arui/(^r pro^rar:-providt 

transportation? 8b NA 16 L 41 



Counseling and ^^ujdance 



YES NO L-NKNOl^' 

1. Is there a statement of goals and purposes 

for the counsel tng and guidance progrnr'? 64 12 24 



2. 


Tip staff counselors have professionil 
prpp;irat Ion? 




50 


26 


3. 


Ts counseling, mnndatorv? 




15 


AO 



PERCENT ACF NOT UNKNOV^ 
APPLICABLE 



"lO whc-?r extent is the stctoment of goals 
and purposes for \e giddrnce/counsellng 
proi^rain r.et ? , , 



75 Z NA 12 U 2^ 



To wh J- extent is thrre a close inter- 
action DC'r:ween ^cunseling activities 
and iwit met ion? 
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71 Z NA K U 32 
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6. To what extent is the guidance progrnm 

orRanlzcd to provide counsi^lin^? 73 j nA 15 U 32 

7. To what extent fs the .c;uld.inre program 

.^doquatelv supported bv admin i st r.4t f on? i ^, 

8. To what extent are naierlals dealing with 
educational and occupational opportunt tie?. 

available? ^. ^ ^ „ 

X NA 8_ U 25 

9. To what extent Is the testing program 

useful and relevant? NA 11 U 32 

10. To what extent do counselors have the 
knowledge and skills necessary to 

counsel adults? ^ NA_11 U 38 

n. To what extent does counseling assist students 

to move toward occupational goals? 74 j g ^ 3-, 

12. T- what extent do counselors assist students 

with special .eeds? NA 7 u 37 

13. To what extent is referral made to other 
specialists in physical and mental health, 

personnel, and legal services? _ 75 ; na 6 U 30 

Health Services 

YES NO Ul^KNOKN 

1. Are students requiring medical atter.tlon 
referred to apprcori-Ue acencie^: > 

^ 6^ 6 30 

2. Are adequate prevision? rade for 
emergencies?, . 

6S 13 19 

3. Are provisions made for temporarilv 
indisposed or injured persons to be 
made comfortable^. 

6^ _ 15 21 

Are students informed cf the characteristics 
of a well-balanced diet*". 

^1 27 32 

>^ Are on-site food services prox^ided'' 

_^43 8 

6. Do the food services provide for a 
well-balanced diet'' 

35 40 24 

7- Are earing facilities clean and 

hy genie? 

66 15 19 

S. Is adequate time provided for means'' 

14 18 

5- Are periodic physical examinations 
rrr-w-iced or encouraged'' 

-30 37 53 
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Other 



PERCENTAGE NOT UNKiNOUT^ 
APPLICABLE 

10. To what extent are screoning tests used to 
discover visual, auditory, and other pos- 
sible impairments? W % NA 19 V J2_ 

11. To what extent is iollow-up done to assure 

these impairmentc are being treated? AS % V 21 U ^2 

YES NO UNKNOWN 

1. Is a child-care service available? 59 32 9 

2. Are nursery personnel qualified and/ 

or certified? 55 20 23 

PERCENTAGE NOT l-N^LNOWN 
APPLICABLE 

3. Tc what extent arc leisure or sucial 

activities provided for stud nts? 47 % Il k 13 U 13 

To what extent are these activities 
appropriate to needs and interests 

oi various ages and backgrounds? 67 % N A lb U 21 

5. Tc what extent are these activities 

related to educational objectives? 59 % !;a 16 2."^^ 

6. To what extent are adequate 
secretarial-clerical services 

available to all staff? 69 Z NA 6 l 12 

7. what extent are continuing efforts 
~ade to reduce the non-teaching, clerical 

activities of teachers? 56 % N A 3 'J 26 

6- Tc vhat extent are staff rrer/ters aware 
of corztunity support services such as 

•J.E.D. testing, social services, etc.? S3 % NA 2 T 13 
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Student Responses Relative to Criterion VIII 
(1067 Respondents) 



Do Not 
Yes No Know 

Can you eat neals in the building, if vou 

^^^^ 65.8% 19.6: 14.4:^ 



Is the place you eat in the building 



70.87. 8.2% 21.0% 



Do you have plentv 


of tine to eat? 


69. 




12. 


9n 


17.7% 


Are yoa told about 


a balanced diet? .... 


2A. 


8% 


55. 


3^ 


19.9% 



Are you asked to have a doctor give you 

a check-up once a year? 20. Or^ 60.7!: 19.2% 



Does Do 

"^^>' Very Not Not 

Little Little Sone Much Much Ai^ly Know 

licw r.uch have ycu been told about public 

nrarsporration to the building! / 19.-/ 6.0%/ 10. 7^/10. 0-/23, 7^/20. Sr: 

How r.uch have you been told about social 

service.; and tests which night help you? / IS. 4%/ 7.7%/ 14.5%/12.2r /29. 3%/ 9.8% 8.22 

Hcv —ch has counseling in the program 
helped you find a job or advance in 

ycur present job? 15. Qt/ 6.4" ^ 9.3:/ 7.8%/16.0%/30. 7% 14.82 

■iov art.- ycu counseled about 

rer-or.al prcbler.s ycu have? / 22.4%/ 7.0!; / 11.4%/ 6. 3%/ 16. 3^28 . 0: 3 . 7Z 

Hardly Occas- Sorre- Fre- i-lnost Does Not Do Not 
E-v-er ionly tirres quently Alvays Apply Knov 

H--.-- - -re scrl^ activities 

It the- buiidi-.r /is. 2-/13. 5: ^ ib.TXf 9.8^ ^ 9.4;/ 10. s% 22.2% 
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I). APPRAISAL OF ADULT CONTINUING KDUCAT^ ON SbXTlON OF lOK 

The purpo*^e of this part of the project was to evaluate ACK/IOK in 
tems of the quality of assistance provided to local AiiF programs. Tne 
on-site visitation team* focused on (1) organizat it?nal structure of ACE v;ithin 
lOE (2) purpose of the ACE 'Section (3) staffing (4) funding (5) interaction 
witii "significant others" vo) assistance to local prograin? (7) role percep- 
tions of ACE staff, and (8) attitudes of ACE staff. 

llic'Vi' areas were the basis of a self study Lnstrunent which ^he ACE 
Section staff nenbers were asked to complete prior to the on--site vi:=; i ration, 
.'he ACE Section staff had input into the design of tnis instrur^ent to 
insure that the evaluation was calculated to fulfill th.e intent of tr.e 
Request for Proposal (although no substantial changes were advocated by 
ACE Section personnel). 

Members of the on-site visitation team were selected on the basis or 
t'\eir recognized strengths in adult continuing education and their 
iiversitv of professioral interests- In addition, an '*evaluator of the 
evaluation" (Dr. ::reitlow) was asked to become a participant-observer 
primarilv for the purposes of placing this evaluation in its proper context 
and offering advice for improving future evaluation projects. 



As with the local programs, information gai.nt^d through the self -study 
instrument was used to solicit further information and clarification 
during the on-site visit. In addition to interviewing the people identif- 
ied by the ACE Sectirn, members of the team interviewed others they thought 
would have relevant infonnation (both at the on-site visit and later through 
personal visits and via telephone). 

The question which gave focus to tne evaluation, and the one which 
was addressed by both the team and the staff of the Adult Continuing 
Education Section o: the Illinois Office of Education, was: "What is 
the quality of the assistance being provided for local educational agencies?" 

It a single word could possibly answer that question, and if a continuum 
oi "poor'-below average/adequately/abcve average/superior" could be used, the 
consensus would be toward the upper end cf the "above average" scale. 

The following reconnendations (in randor. order) were offered to the 
Av_r. iicticn at the conclusion of the detailed report sent to that office: 
i- Urcanizaticn: Continue building and using the support of top- 
level lOZ ad-inistratcrs that see-.s to be enjcyea. Develop 
-echanis-s whereby the Section :,:cre fully utilizes the services 

other lOE offices (such as Vocational Education, Comunity 
r-cucaticn, Govemnental Relation-, Manage-ent Ser-.'ices, and 
10. icy .^uia.ysis:- , Cpen sore fully the lines of co-iisunication so 
zr.^z everyone in ICE is -ore prcne to "think adult continuing 

l urpcse: Continue with the present i— eciate obj actives but 
cev-j.o; i.witr. an acvisory group;, clearer long range objectives, 
^"'^ -e..er ^uper- isicn o: .oca., progrars bv desig-.ing rore 
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rigorous data collection mechanisms (perhaps with Bureau of the 
Budget personnel). Work toward the implementation of the recommen- 
dations of the Task Force's report on "Today and Tomer rev in 
Illinoi«r; Adult Education." Find ways of more effectively i.sinj; 
mass media to increase public awareness of adult education. 
3. Staffing: Capitalize on the camaraderie already developed in 

Che staff. Seek to carefully expand staff size so as to increa.se 
the assistance provided to LEA's (or develop contractual arrange- 
ments for this purpose); special attention should be given to tlie 
unique needs of programs in Chicago. Increase minority represent- 
ation in the staff with the assistance of lOE's affirmative a^'ticn 
officer. 

Kole Perceptions and Attitudes: The perceived roles of staff irc 
generally adequate to their tasks but further study should he 
given to these perceptions, especially as they apply ir. staff 
assessments, staff development, and with '>.ev hires." :!aintain 
the ver:.- positive attitudes which staff seem to have toward the-^-> 
selves, their work and their colleagues; causes cf fluctuarl.-n 
in morale should be probed and their elimination pursued. 
Funding: Continue funding local prograr^s from \-arious State 
ai;ency scurces; agressively pursue CETA and Public Health fund^ 
lor the lea's. Continue capitalizing oa the strengths achieved 
rv working with co— on school- and corununity colleges. ::ut vc:-, 
tc reduce the disparity in furdi-g level • Irteract with Eureau 
c: the Budget personnel and I.^E :-r vern-enr ^elaticns rer^^^r vi:: 
tr determine how adult continuing educa.i^n c ::eu ..ddit;^~-.l 
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Red v.? staff functions and develop a rationale for long range 
staffer ^K.n and how the plan will be lunded. 
6. Interactions with Significant Others: Continue what is being done 
but place top priority on comniunicat ions building with staff of 
the Illinois Community College Board; institute planned and periodic 
n:eetings with helping agencies. Develop a plan whereby the lOE 
staff in Governmental Relations iiccu.-ately and effectively carry 
the adult education message to people with whom the Section cannot 
directly interact . 

^. Assistance to Local Prcgrarr-^;: Conuiuue to prcvid-? prompt, cheerful, 
ar.d useful services for LEA's. Try to fill vacant positions with 
less delay. Exi^lore the use of contracts to provide tnore regional 
ser\'ices. Expand the field sr.aff and or develcp vays of effectively 
utilizing zte newly develCr^ Technical Asr.ifLsnce Teams in 

t:ie field. 
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ROSTER 
PROJECT STAFF 



NAMF 
Honnie Bates 
Roger Brenneke 
F. Leland Erode 
Gary Conti 
Joseph R. Ellis 

Burton Kreitlov 
N'creen S. Lopez 

r^.-^bert C. Mason 
'ohn A- ?;ier:i 



-arv Reiss 



nonas R. :>cott 

cvlr 1. Sinpsor 
cbert '\ SniLh 

live Veri 



TITLE 
Project Staff 
Project Staff 
Professor of Education 
Project Staff 

Professor of Education and 
Coordinator of Research, 
College of Education 

Professor of Adult Education, 
University of Wisconsin^Madison 

Assistant Project Director, 
Instructor and Inte^ship 
Supervisor 

Professor of Education and 
Assistant Project Director 

Professor of Education and 
Associate Director, ERIC 
Clearinghouse in Career 
Education 

Director, Division of 
Continuing Education, State 
Education Departisent of 
New York 

.Assistant Dean, College of 
Continuing Education 

Frcfesscr of Education 

rrcject Director, Associate 
Professor of Education 

Dean. College of Continuing 
Education, Professor of 
Education 
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I ROSTER 
ON-SITE VISITATION TEAM MEMBERS 



NAME 
James L. Barber 

nlec Beaudoin 

S. Gregory Bowes 

Terotne Bradley 

Jeanette Cmsi 
Richard G. Graves 
Mary E. Greenwood 
Alfrenia Y. Hampton 
David Kozlovski 

Diane M. Lcngf ield 
Michael J. Moore 
Dsx'id B. Oatisar^^ Jr. 

Card Pap ierslci 
Kenneth G. Snith 
Daniel J, Tinko 



TITLE/AGENCY 

Assistant Dean , Coxranunity 
Services, Sauk Valley College 

Associate Director of 
Personnel, Triton Cornnunity 
Collr 

Regional Program Director, 
Continuing Education, Public 
Service, University of Illinois 

Director oi: Adult Continuing 
Education, Lewis and Clark 
Cocanunity College 

Director, Adult Basic Education, 
Kishwaukee Community College 

Director, Adult Evening School, 
Waukegan Township High School 

Coordinator, Cover icr's State 
University 

Principal, East ot, Louis 
Adult Evening Eigh School 

Administrator , Independent 
Learning Lab, Triton Community 
College 

ABE/ESL Instructor, Karrer 
Community College 

Director, Learning Laborator}-, 
Vienna Correctional Center 

Manager, Comzmnity Services 
Program, Waubonsee Community 
College 

Instructor, Tritcn Comminiry 
College 

Director, Continuing Ecucatiar, 
High School District -"^SS 

Assistant Dean, Continuing 
Education, Rock Valley College 
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ROSTER OF PROGHAJiS EVALUATED 



Black .lavk College 
6600 - 3Ath Avenue 
Moline, IL 61265 

Cairo--Egyptian Adult Center 
1615 Commercial Avenue 
Cairo, IL 62914 

Chicago Board of Education 
Jackson Adult Educatxon Center 
820 c^c^uth Carpenter 
Chicago, IL 60607 

Chicago Board of Education 
Billiard Adult Education Center 
6533 South Stewart Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60621 

Chicago Board of Education 
Doolittle Family 

Educational Center 
525 East 35th Street 
Chicago, IL 60616 

Davson Skills Institute 
City Colleges of Chicago 
390i South State Street 
Chicago, IL 606D9 

I^anx^ille Junior College 
2000 East Main Street^ 
2anvine. IL 61632 

Haniltcn County Ccrnsunity School 
106 West y-ain 
McLeansboro, IL 62S5S 

Highland Comunity College 
Pearl "^'^ad 
Freepoi , j ^ 61C32 

F^nka'iee *^rx:rnity College 
River Road 
R.'^', 5ox SSS 
*^ankakee^ II tOr'OI 



John A, Logan College 
Carterville, IL 62918 



McHenry County College 
6200 Northwest Highway 
Crystal Lake, IL 60014 

Mattoon Comrnunity Unit 
161 7 Lakeland Blvd. 
Mattoon, IL 61938 



Moraine Valley ComrDunity College 
10900 South 88th Aver.ue 
Palos Hills, IL 6C455 

Peoria Adult Continuation Center 
412 Soi'thvest Washington Street 
Peoria, IL 61601 



Rockford Board of Education 
20i South Madison Street 
Rockfcrd, IL 6II02 



Springfield Public Schools 
2350 East Ash Street 
Springfield, IL 62703 

Thornton Conanunity College 
50 West 162nd Street 
South Holland, IL 60473 

L'rbana School District #116 
1102 South Race Street 
Urbana, IL 61801 

Venice 'Lincoln Technical Center 
South Fourth Street 
Vencie, IL 62C90 
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Illinois Adult Education Evaluation Project 
Respondent Information 



1. Sex: 



Age: 



jnale 
female 



jander 30 
JO- 39 
^40-49 
50 or older 



Racial /Ethnic Origin; 



^Caucasian American 

31ack Ar^crican 
_Me X 1 c an -An e r i c a n 

La t in- teer i c an 



^other (plerise specify) 



r-ov vould you classify ycur present position in the adult education 



pro^^rar 



^^Administrator 
^Teacher 

_^FaraprDfessional 
Counselor 
^Clerical 

^Orher (please specify) 



Or vhat basis are you ^.ired by the adult education prograr: 



^part-time 
full-time 



hold tenure ir. your adjit ecu: "Ir^. position? 



_yes 
ro 



:-at tvpe? of c;ass(es) do you currer.tly teach? 

Inclisr: as a Seccr.d Lanct:a£:e 

^Sasic Educatior. 

An'sricanizatior ' . it irensl.ip^' 



^High School :rer:it 
_^Cther Cp lease spec if v) 
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What is the average reading level of the students you teach? 

Beginning Level (ist-4th grade) 

Intermediate Level (5th-8th grade) 



^Advanced Level (9th-12th grade) 
_Mixed (more than one level) 



What time of day you teach in adult education? 

^ Day (before 5:00pm) 

Evening 



Both day and evening 

In what type of facility do you teach? 

?ublic School building 

. .rd.isr.rial plant, business, hospital, or other employer 

^Oiurch or community organization 

^Other (please specify) 



As of September, 1975, how many years of adult education teaching 
experience have you had? years 

As of September, 1975, how many years have you been in your present 
position/ years 

educatJonr''^" any^course work dealing with the principles of adult 



no 



If so, how many credit hours? hours 

Name of Program in which you are er.ployed: 
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Illinois Adult Education Evaluation Project 
Obstacles I Face 
(Please do not sign your name) 

This form is designed to help the evaluation team identify specific needs 
that can be met in order to improve the program's effectiveness and, more 
specifically^ each individual's perforaance. It is rare that we cannot 
identify at least one or two specific obstacles tc our full effectiveness. 
PleciSe focus on obpf:acles you consider of primar>' importance. 

1. My role is (check one): A dministrator T eacher 

^Paraprofessional ^Counselor ^Clerical Other (please 

^ specify) 

2. I face this obstacle in the area of my own knowledge or skills: 



3, Resources (aids, equipment, supplies, materials, clerical support, 
etc.) that I need are: 



A. Other obstacles are: 



5. Supervisors could help me by 
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ILLINOIS ADULT KDL'CAT ION LVALl'AT I Of; I'KO.IECT 
bIKiX-TlONS FOR COMPLtTINC THi: SLLF-ASSLSlvlLNT INSTKUMLNT 



This is an explanation of the types of questions used in the attached 
instrument . 

There are two types oi questions. 

The first type asks whether a condition is "presont", "absent" or "unknown" to 
the respondent. Mark the appropriate response with a check mark. (✓) 

c-vM^tc T YES NO UNKNOWN 

hXAMfLh: is there an advisory committee? y 

The second type asks to what degree a condition exists. The degree of existence 
IS based on a scale of 0 - 100%. Responses should be completed by inserting 
the percentage in the proper space. Provision has aJ so been made for "not 
applicable and "unknown" responses. 

tXAMPLE 1: To what extent is an advisory committee ujied to formulate operating 
P^^i'^y- 55 % NA U : 

r.he answer indicate, the respondent has assessed the extent of using an 
advisory committee to be 55% of the time. 



Hardly 
Ever 



10 



20 



4- 



30 



Occasional ly 



40 
-4- 



50 



1 

SoT.c t imes 



60 

-4- 



70 



80 



90 



Frequently 



100% 



ost I 



Almost 
Always 



U may also be helpful to think of the responses using the desriptions listed 
below eitlier scale. 

E>:.\MPLE 2: To what extent does the curricular program enhance the academic growth 
ot the individual? 96 % NA U__ 

nic answer indicates the respondent has assessed the curricular program to be 
cnuonciny the academic growth of the individual very much , but not completely. 

o:: 10 20 



30 



40 



5C 



60 



70 



80 



90 



lOOZ 



— 1 1 


X _l J 






Little 






1 

Much 


Very Mucn 



Very 
Little 

Responses of "Not Applicable" or "Unknou-n" :i,ould be indicated by a check mark (✓) 
in the dpf)ropriate space. 



In addition, if you would like rn rl^t-^'f^ ^r- i u 

^ clarity or elaborate on any answers olnase 



Criterion I: Curriculum and Instruction 



The instructional program shall be constructed according to tested 
principles for adult education program development. It will be based on 
clientele nt:eds and interests and have input from subject authorities, staf t , 
conimunity representatives, and students. It will recognize individual differences 
and learning styles and be in line with state and- federal guidelines and standards. 
For the purposes of this self-study the term "community'' means all individuals 
and social systems within the geographic area the program is seeking to serve. 

Curr 1 culum 

YES NO UNKNOWN 

1. Is there a method of assessing community needs? 

2. Are community resources involved in planning the curricu- 

lar program? 

PERCENTAGE NOT UNKNOWN 



APPLICABLF 

3. To what extent is community needs assessment data 

available? . NA U 



To what extent does the variety oi offerings accurately 

reflect the needs of the community? NA U 



3. To what extent does : he variety of offerings accurately 

reflect the objectives of the program? ^^'^ ^ 



6. To what extent does the curricular program enhance the 

cultural growth of the individual? NA 



7. To what extent does the curricular program enhance the 

social growth of the individual? « ^'^A U 



8. To what extent does the curricular program enhance the 

economic growth of the individual? NA U 



9. To what extent does the curricular program enhance the 

academic growth of the individual? NA U 



10. To what extent is the staff actively Involved in 

curri :ulum development? % NA 
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To what extent do the curricular ol forlriKS T>-c.onnlz,' the 
special physical needs oS adults? 

lo wh,.t extc-nt do tlie curricular oUerlngs recognize 
the special social needs of adults? 

To what extent do the curricular offerings recognize the 
economic needs of adults? 

To what extent is the community involved as a resource 
in carrying out the curricular program? 

To what extent are any major community ed.:cation needs 
being neglected without sufficient reason? 

To what extent do curricular materials encourage and 
assist students to become Independert in their learning? 

To what extent is there a continuing 
evaluation and feedback system for curricuxum 
improvement? 

Greatest strengths in this area: 



Createi-.t problems in this area: 



Other comments; 
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Instruction 



1. Is there a materials/learning center accessible to 
students? , > . . . . 



2. Is there a variety of audio-visual support materials 

to complement the respective instructional teaching are&e? 



3, Are there opportunities to produce teacher-made 
materials? 



Is an orientation program provided for students 



PERCENTAGE NOT UNK^iOWN 
APPLICABLE 

5. extenc. are learning activities designed to 

U" skills in keeping with program philosophy and 

^ : . % NA U 



b. ' \ . i ■ r ai e learning activities desigaerl to 

. l< <i • v^.e in keeping witli program philosophy 



;i objectives. % NA U 

7. To wh'.t .t^.Ai ore learning activities designed tc 
develop avtltad-js in keeping with pro^rar philosophy 

aid objee v-r.;? X NA U_ 

H. To what extent is instruction Individualized? % NA U 

9. To what evtent is there a variety of materials to allow 

for inai vidualization of instrvxtion? . » % NA U_ 

10. To what extent are remedial opp .^rtuni ties available? % NA U 

11. To what extent is the instructional iruiterial free of 

cultural bias? NA U_ 

12. T( what e; c.nt is the instructional uaterlal free of 

ethnic bias? % NA U_ 

i^ To wiiat extend is the instructio/..*'] m.^terial free of 

sexual bias.^ ; NA U 

: '■ To what ex^^;nt is the instructional material free of 

racial bi ;? % NA U 

15. To what ^cent is the instructional material free ol 

religiuv^- bia- ^% MA 

16 To what extent the materials/learning center 

staffed by instru clonal personnel? X NA U 
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To what extent are a variety oi' audoi-vii: uol mat,?^: ais 
used to complement ciie respective Uistruct: ;;.ial teach- 
ing areas? ^ 

To what extent is there use of teach^e r- made materials? 

W^at percentage of the instructional wuirerlals rjsed 
are consumable? 

What percentage of the instructional m-i 'cereals 
purchased are individualized? 



Tu what extent is there a systematic, on^^.ung evaluation 
ot instructional materials? 



To what extent ate criteria use^l ior app.-cj.: • ateness, 
readability, apoeal for adults, etc? 



To what extent is effective use: ma.-i.: of : ustructional 
media? . 

To what extent do teachers rcce.ive systen^tic supervision 
and Suggestions for improv^mont.s? 



l3 wiiat extent is tiie-e a ps/choi ogical climate conducive 
CO Triendiy, supportive teacher.st.-r.int relationships? 



To what exrent do ler»-iers re/.eiv^ feedback concerning 
progress ? . . . » ^ 

To whivf. extent is tiere a vaiiety of. effective procedures 
used in helping aduJ ts learn? 



To what extent is ,;./v^Lsion made for helping che learner 
to ie< r how to lenir.'! 



To what extert have previous evc?iuations been used to 
update program*- and/or instruction? 



To w^^t extent : nherr a ?^r c:uH ; n learning as well as 
teach in,.;; 



io ..c e; jnt ar^: learners helped to set realistic 
pel >rial jectives? 



^liat percentage of the program time are paraprof essional 
and community ; sourc-; people useu to augment the 
teachi.- staff. 
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What percentage of the teaching day are volunteers, 
student teachers, and advanced students used to augment 
the teaching staff? 



Great3at strengths In this area: 



Greatest problems in this area; 



Other comments: 



00 



lUv adull fdur.ni.ai progr..i:: .iuMjld havr auLon.n;iv, status, and support 
c ^tarablu to riie ntlKr <><:iuat l.fi iuo^;ran> tlit' instltutitm. Its suc- 
cess wUl dc-pt'nd 111 p.rt an.^n :ts I 1 - : lU rp rv la t i (mi tu the policy makers 
anu resource allocators r.ul tnc t ab i i Min^eat ol intra-institutional 
patterns ci accor.ujdat i...)M jp J .oope r j t i . »n . 

YtS NO UNlOiOWN 

1. Are tlujrt' rfsc.u'-c.:.: within th.- i,,. counst^l i.ng? 

Are thert- rtsourci.s within tiu' s.h;..>l fur tinancial aid? 
J- ''''' rt-,.>urce:; withir t:u.' schrol lor joh pjacement? 

1:. thor^- a .^t^aod p:iiK)Sopiiv • >r liu- t.aaJ adult 
♦ •ducat i..>n pro^:rMni .' 

!>. Is there e-videwce triat the id'.ii t p r- ^.rar lias comparable 
status w'itii nthcT pruv,r.i:ns? 

ri:Rci:MA^.;E not unknown 

AirLICABLK 

""''-'^ -^^^^ p.MlcipaiUs i:: th. u.ult education 

pr.>'.ran al)lf t*. n.,,ke use .d all r > .u r.os witi.ln the 
s<h.'ol svueni ^.uc:h as li'^rary, c m-ise 1 i n|.; services, 

hcaltii :.^ rvicrs, ,.tc; m . 

' ^ Un u 

'■• ^^''••••••it ^i"'-' '.iie ,T'V;r.i:;. .i.l!7,;i,.. t.rali:--n have 

t.-if .supp.-^rt ..tlM.r ^,■h,,ul syu.T -UTvu-f:. .sucli .ih 
r''!'li( relati.ns, wriur., A-V ;) r.'duct i on 

% NA U 

o. what. t:xu:it ore ri:^:iiLar t haniu- 1 ^.oniKuiiic.it ion 

with l..,al sciuK.I uoird anu ol .idm i n i s t rator s used? % NA U 

M. io wi.ai fxlciu ..re linaruial aid-,. r,;unsolinfe and job 

Plactncni utilized vithin the .sriuK,] by ti^e adult students? % NA U 

0. Tu what extent are och.'r sources ujt-iin the school system 
used in recruit and ref.-r adulrs to t,.e adult education 

% NA___ i; 

1. To wh.at o/tent is there tr.overi.nu students aaong otiier 
i-rograms in tht- school system su( h as Vocatinn.Tl education 

(.i.iA, I pwaru r.ounti? * .. . 

<t. .xA i' 

J. lo what i'vtjnt does the s:1uh)I <idrT^ i n i s t rat i en alluw 

ilexibiliLV and autoiajmy in the < .pe r .j t i (.n el the adult 
education prograni? 

7o i>iA u 
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IJ. To wliat extent is tlie adult pre grain philosophy congruent 

witii the stated philosophy of the echool systeni? X NA__ 

14. To what extent is the school admini 8t rat ion adequately 
inforr.ed about the philosophy, operation, and goals cf 
the adult program? Z NA_ 

i':. lo what extent art- the legal .guidelines regarding the 

adult prc;^r^^i tncun by tho dui inist ration? % NA_^ 

1(>. To what extent are thcist guidelines adhertd to by the 

adirinlfe trat ion? Z NA_ 

17. To wh^t extent is the sci ' board informed on the 

philosophy and goals of r.:_ .^trogram? X NA_ 

18. To what extent does the program receive 

philosophical support by the school administration? X NA_ 

19. To what extent does th<3 program receive 
philosophical support by the board of education 

(or comparable group)? 7^ NA_ 

20. To what extent is the institution or school system 

aware of the contributions of the adult program? 7^ NA_ 

21 . To what extent are appropriate procedures utilized to 
lacilitate cooperation, un-Ierstanding and support of 
laculty and administration members in tlie larger 

organization? X NA_ 

22. To what extent does the program receive adequate 

financial support? % NA^ 
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To what extent is tlie adult program allowed to utilize 
any increased income generated for :iew or expanding 

services? % NA 



Greatest strengths in this area : 



Greatert problems in this area: 



Other '^onments: 
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C r i c e r i on I Ih^^^j^rj^^rlr]^ i t u t i ona 1 la t lonsii Ip s 

Kelnt ionships with tlio larger .-omnunitv aiui with other r.dult coxu inyn^y. 
education a5>enries shali he such as to promote acceptance of the propran, 
foster reality-based instruction, avoid unnece,ssary duplication, and augment 
the resources allotted to the program. 

YES NO UNKNOWN 

1. Are staff members active in community activities? 

2. Have the characteristics of the community, its services 
and its power structure been analyzed? 

3. Have attempts been made to cooperate with other adult 
education aji^encies in the community? 

^ Have attempts been made to cooperate with other 

ar.enclcs providing assistance to adults? 

Does the program Iwjve an advisory committee? 

PERCENTAGE NOT UNKNOWN 
APPLICABLE 

^. T(. what extent is the program actively represented 
in other adult, community education, or community 

% NA U 

7. To what extent are the staff members encouraged to 

be active in community activities? % U 

To what extent is the advisory coiomittee functional? NA U 

9. To what extent is the advisory committee representative 

of various interest and ethnic groups? ^ NA U 

10. To what extent are advisory groups members kept 
inf.irmed of needs, successes, and weaknesses of 

the pror.ram? ^ 

To what extent are referrals mpde to other adult 

education and training programs in the comm.unity? Z NA U 

12, To what extent is there joint planning between the 
program and other adult education programs in the 
community? 

/o NA U 

03 
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13. To what extent is there coordination with other agencies that 
provide assistarce to adults? Z NA 

14. To what extent is the program interpreted to the community 

at large and its resource allocators? % NA 

15, To what extent are referrals made to other community 

agencies for counseling? % MA 

16. To what extent are referral made to other community 

agencies for financial assistance? % na 

17, To what extent are referrals made to other community 

agencies i ':)r job placement? % NA 

18, To what extent are referrals mide to the adult education 

program by other community agencies? % NA 



Greatest strengths in this area: 



C.reatest problems in this area: 



Other comments: 
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Criterion IV: I'rotes.si onali s r; 

Tne stall- shall be w.ll qualiliod in subject r.att.r and In the theory 
and methods o: adult iearnin^ anu adult e.lucati.n. The .tatf menbers shall 
receive active support i. th.ir efto.ts to contribute to the field and to 
continue to learn so that they c.y elfecci.ely assist others to learn. 

U Is there evidence of experi.entati on and .nnovation7 ^ 

2. Is there a planned i. -.service proRram? 

3. Is in-service program evaluation based uPon a set of 
written objectives? ■ / " °' 

4. Is there an ind i v idual ize<l, se 1 l-de..; i>;ned, prof essional growth 
piar. tor each stall" Mc./.be r '.' 

PERCENTAGE NOT UNKNOWN 
APPLICABLE 

5. To what extent are the training, exi)..rience and 

prolessional activities ol the Director of the program 

appropriate lor carrying out the duties'. ... 

wA h 

To what extent has the Director received appropriate 

authority con^ensurate with his stat-d responsibilities? % NA U 

To what extent has the Director received appropriate 

resources con,mensu rate with his stated responsibilities? % N'a u 

H. To -.hat extent is the Director priniariiy responsible 

:.or trie improvement of instruction in tfie school? 2 l; 

io wiiat extent does the Director tulfill the 
respo:i;.iMlity of iir.pi„,ving instruction within the 
program? 

Z NA U 

i>' wi.at extent are staff me:r,bers encouraged to consider 
:.ew ways ol accomplishing tlie purposes and objectives 

the program? 

% NA___ I 

;. !<■ what extent are L;,e etlorts ot stall members in 

eaucatioiial experimentation supported'' ... 

/o iW. U 
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IJ. To what extent is there staff involvement in decisions 
regarding iiriplementation of innovation or ch.anp^i in the 
prog ran? t NA 



Ti. To what extent are in-service or staff development ac- 
tivities carefully planned, offered regularly, and 

evaluated? , Z NA U 



14, To what degree is the instructional staff involved in 

professional organizations? NA U 



1^. To what extent is funding available for staff travel to 

meeting's of professional associations? Z NA 



To what extent are staff able to utilize tundin^ for 

travel to meetings of professional associations? % NA U 



I/. Tn what extent are resources deUing with adtilt 

education theoiy and methods available to st,.ff7 % NA U 



18r To what extent are these available resources being used? Z NA U 



Fo what extent are suaff members encouraged and enabled 

to continue tiieir education? % NA U 



lo what extent is in-service training provided for 

paraprof ess i onals? % NA U 



To what exten.r is in-service training provided for 

clerical staff? NA U 



11. 'U^ what extent is the paraprcf ess ional staff responsive 

to the probhMis of adult learners? X NA U 



JJ. To what extent is the clerical staff responsive to the 

prchlens of adult learners? % NA U 



(Create it ?Xr in this area: 



•ireatest pr .^hiens in this area: 
Otr.t-r .-..-^n^-h'n ts : 
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Ii^ero .sriMu].! ir r.yst t i rriwrit orii.,. and evuiuaticuT of program, out 



cones , 



and Frocesscs in ord.-r :::rr.as(. r 1 :\-.:t i venes. . dononstrate accountability, 
and r:a> i.::.izt* w>,ar:ur -urc^ss ..:ui a L i s I ac t 1 on . 

VtS NO UNKNOWN 

I'^ tncro a piar^. : ^; r w,: 1 T;at iv-:i'' . . 



An ^Khji ct ivf .i.s vc-i 1 a., oajectivc -ritc-ria used in the 
i-:vaiuatic'n prort's.s/.. 



PEKCKNTAGi: NOT UNKNOU'N 
APPLICAiiLE 



'.■it 1 ' i;- lent ntcd? % 



t n\:, : 

Z NA U 

■j. wt;ai ..vt.Tu ,a-. ro.Mlts a ; u at i ^ >a Ussrrunated 

L^- all por:.r:iiuM involved lu tai< pro,;r.,i::: ^ 1^. 

wnat fXtfnt ar.. l,..a^; ..ii.^r t - torn. ,;ua I s and 

^M.jecLivos d..vel pe-c i ; t.i... evai u.ti^v. activities? - na L 



w:iai .'Xtt-nt is iat.i raLa^-n-d r.a;.tidin,- si uutMU 
«i !'<i''t r i s t i cs 



NA U 



^- v^nat. .'vteiit is dala >:a i ht- d r- rd i i.^; student 
o'. iiit'veiiicnt timi tu w>.; ss ; 

• • "'^'"^ ^'-^ta ^.tL.rrd n , aidir;,; student 
attitiicU'-. towaiij tLt.' } ri;>*,ra:r: ; 



% NA 



% NA U 



iO. what ext^-nt is data .lUlu i.ui i. /aiding la.ultv 
•it t it udes ? 



NA 



ii. ic wiiat extent have pro^;ra:n j.-; t i v^^; been demonstrated 

thrcu^^h ttie pe rl o r:::a. i. ot iis ^^radu Kes; Z l^A U 



vlKit e;<t...ra is srad.n-s' ir;;n.t r,>.)viaK attention? NA U 

raduatt'S 

tiiei r pr.'s.-nt Jobs? , 



1'^ wi.at .^L.'nl do ^raduatt^s ^^ho^ nvw,nd mohilitv in 



% NA U 



io What .vu.ru d< .traduaies ,;o a w jobs as a direct 

result ot i;:sL ruct i< ; ; . 

-4 .»A L' 
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12. To what extfnL is there staff involvement in decisions 
n^garding implenen tat ion of innovation or cliang^ in the 

prograra? • NA T 



1 3. To what extent are in-service or staff development ac- 
tivities carefully planned, offered regularly, and 

evaluated? NA U 



1'^. To what degree Is the instructional staff involved in 

professional organizations? 7 NA U 



r^. To what extent is funding available for staff travel to 

meetings of professional associations? Z NA U 



]f . To what extent are staff able to utilize funding for 

travel to meetings of professional associations? % N A IJ_ 



17. To what extent are resources dealing with adult 

education theory and methods available to staff? % NA U 



18. To what extent are these available resources being used? NA U 



19. To what t'Xtert art? staff members encouraged and enabled 

to continue their education? NA LI 



JO. To what extent is in-service training provided for 

paraprofessionals? % NA I) 



21. To what extent is in-service training provided for 

clerical staff? NA U 



22. To what extent is the paraprof ess ional staff responsive 

to the problems of adult learners? % NA U 



2). To what extent is the clerical staff responsive to the 

problems of adult learners? % NA U 



(Jreatest strengths in this area: 



Greatest problems in this area: 

f 

Oth»»r romments: , 
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15. To what extent do ^students enroll subsequently In 

additional related courses? NA U 

It). To what extent do students recommend the program tu 

members {)t their immediate family, friends, colleagues, etc? % NA U__ 

17. To what extent arc graduates of the program involved in 

community activities? a, NA U 

18. To whac extent are graduates pursuing further "informal** 

learning? 7^ NA U_ 

19. Tc what extent are past achievement and tollow^up 

records utilized? Z NA l_ 

20. If student appraisal techniques of instructors are used, 

to what extent art; Instructors informed the results?*. 'A NA U 

21. 'lo what extend a'^e n^tv.'rials revised or ch„anged as a result 

of ccudent evaluation?;? % NA ll_ 

22. To what extent are materials revised or changed as a result 

oi administrative evaluations? NA 

23« o what extent are administrators aware of the evaluation 

results of various learning activities? ^% NA U_ 

2^. To what extent are employers made aware of their employees 

who have partiLipated in and completed programs?... % NA U 

25. lo what extent is provision made for *'outs?de" 

cviiuation? % NA U_ 

26. To what extent ari? efforts made to re-enroli dropouts?... X NA U_ 



Greatest strengths in this area: 



(^reatt'St ]:ruhIeiT^s in this area: 



Othor comments: 
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Criterion VI: Physical Kgcllltles 

Tho physical laciHties shalj he appropriate lor adult learning and 
high morale. 

YES NO UKKNOUN 

1. Is the site generally attractive;? 

2. Is adequate, safe parking available? 

i. Ar«i a variety of room types and sizes «.vailable for 

a variety ot instructional and support purposes? 

4. Do students have adequate space for r.t-^ttlng together 
in^ ?nrally? 

PERCENTAGE NOT UNKNOWN 
APPLICABLE 

3. To what extent is furniture and equipment suitable 

% NA_ U 

h. To what extent is staff office space adequate? % na U 

/. To what extent is the building or office well-maintained 

% na_ u 

8. To what extent have adequate safety precautions been 

% NA_ U 

9. To what extent arc equipment and supplies adequately 

stored, yet accessible? % NA U 

10. To what extent are classrooms comfortably cooled, heated, 
ventilated, and free froni ob ruslve noise? * 2 NA U 

11. To what extent do teaching and learning considerations 

take precedence over custodial convenience and routine? % NA U 

U. To what extent do studc^nts and inr.tructors have access to 

instructional materials and equipmt'nt? % NA U 

13. lo what extent does the physical facility lend itself to 

individualized study? % NA U 

f)9 
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Greatest strengths in this area: 



Greatest problems in this area: 



Other coitanents: 
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FlJjy^.^l'J'.yjJ:-. .JJJjsJSJ}S.l - Account ah ll ity 

Prn>'.ram cutvomts sliotild he reasonably commensurate with Inputs In 
personnel, resources, time and money. 

PERCENTAGE NOT UNKNOWN 
APPLICABLE 

1. To what extent do student needs match program 

^''^^erings: ^ U 

2. To what extent are resources assigned on the 

basis of priority need and client groups? % NA U 

3. To what extent Is tha dropout rate commensurate 

with anticipated program goals? % U 

To what extent are the skills and Knowledge 
being taught those which ar^? most in demand 

hv employers and the community? % NA U 

5. To what extent have criteria for measuring 
efficiency been agreed upon by both admin- 
istration and staff? j j^y^ ^ 

6. To what extent have periodic and systematic 

data been gathered regarding student needs? % NA U 

Createst strengths in this area: 



Greatest problems In this area; 
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Criterion VIII; Supporting Services 

The supporting, services shall Include thos(^ wliich directly assist the 
learner to: (I) participate regularly; (2) profit from instruction; (3) main- 
tain physical and emotional health; ^4) overcome handicaps and (5) make use 
of what he learns. 



Transportation 

YES NO UNKNOWN 

1. Is the site served by public transportation: 

PEHCENTAGE NOT UNKNOWN 
APPLICABLE 

2. To what extent is the site readily accessible to ♦^he 

target population? 5; NA U 

3. To what extent does the program provide transportation 
to potential clients not served by public 

transportation? X NA U 

4. To what extent does the cost of transportation 

discourage attendance? Z NA U 

5. To what extent are new students provided with infor- 
mation about public p.nd/or program-provided 

transportation? % NA U 
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YES NO UNKNOWN 



i-. tl'ivf':' a ^(atorer.t of ^:nals and purposes 
t*^r tv.t» 'ownsolina' and guidance program?.. 

I»" st.itf ^-(Minst^ lors h..jvo professional 
r^rrr^ 'irat i <.*ri ? » 

1 s o c » I.: n s I i n v; nan d r-t t o r v ? 



P Ki* CENTAGE ?:0T UNKNOV!^ 
APPL' C^BLE 

'I ^ v1.it ext«MU is tl:r slatt'nrnt of v,<^il>^ 
•nu! purpfst'S for the 1 danre/rounse ] 1 n^ 

rrojtrar -ot'' ^ NA U 

To what. <»vt(>r.r i «; tliero a close intt^r- 
.1^ tion between rounselinK activities 

ar.d instruction'-' x U 

To vhat extent is the ^uiidance pro^^rar 

orx;anl2od to provide c(n:nselinK? % NA U 

T(» what extent is the p.uidance propraiT^ 

.idequ.it el V supported by administration? % NA [) 

To what extent ar<. natcri^ls dealinj: witli 
edurational .md orcupational opportunities 
^ i ^ 1 e ? X U 

To what rxtent is the testln>; proj;raTP 

iiJiefii] and relevant? % U 

To what extent do counselors have the 
knowledge and fikills necessary to 

counsel adults?.. % NA U 

To what extent does counseling assist students 

to move toward occupational Roals? % NA U 

To what extent do counselors assist students 

with special needs? % NA U 

To what extent is re^'erral made to other 
specialists in physical and mental health, 

personnel, and le^al services? % NA U 
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Health Services 



YFS NO UNKNOWN 

1. Are students requiring medical attention 

referred to appropriate agencies? 

2. Are adequate provisions made for 

emergencies? 



3. Are provisions made for ter.pcrarily 
indisposed or i^iyred persons to be 
made conf ort /-v'c ' 



4. Are students [^ivzmet\ of the characteristic 
of a well-balancdd -ilct? 



5. Are on-site food services provided? 



6. Do the food services provide for a 
wei l-balanced diet? 



7. Are eating facilities clean and 
hygenic? 



8, Is adeouate t iir.e provided for meals'^ 



9. Are prriodic physical examinations 
provided or encouraged? 



10. 



PERCENTAGE NOT U:,7:N0yM 
APPLICABLE 



To what extent are screening tests used to 
discover visual, auditory, and other pos- 
sible impai rmcnts? , 



% NA 



11. To what ex:ent is follow-up done to assure 
these impairments are being treated? 



% NA 
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Other 



YES NO UNKNOWN 

1. Is a child-care service available? 

2. Are nurserv per:ionnel qualified and/ 

or certiiit*d? 

percenta{;e not unknown 
applicable 

3. To what extent are leisure or soci.-^.l 

activities provided for students? % SA U 

To what extent are these activities 
appropriate to net ds and interests 

of .'^jrloiis a^es and backgrounds? % ^;p^ y 

3. To what extent are these activities 

related to educational objectives? % NA U 

'"o what extent are adequate 
secretarial-clerical services 

available to all staff? ^ 

7. To what extent are continuing efforts 

rr.ade to reduce the non-teaching, clerical 

activities of teachers? ^ 

H. To what extent are staff members aware 
of comnunitv support services such as 

fi.E.D. testing, social services, etc? 

Hrtiatest strengtlis in these areas: 



Trratest problems in these ar(»as; 



<^'ther corr.ment s : 



APPENDIX C 

STUDENT APPRAISAL OF 
PROGRAM FORM 
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To: Adult Education Students 

From: Illinois Adult Education Evaluation Project Staff 



You are being asked to help in a study of adult education programs 
in Illinois. Your help in this study is most valuable. Only in 
this way can we make suggestions to improve adult education in 
111 inois. 

No one in^ the local adult education program will see the^ answers 
i^y. wrvt£. 

Thank you for your assistance. 
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Illinois Adalt Education Evaluation Pro 
Student Respdtadent Information 



Sex: 

Male 

^Female 

Age: 

16-^0 35-44 

21-24 ^^5-54 

^25-34 ^55-64 

Racial/Ethnic Origin: 

White American 

Black American 

Mexican American 

Latin American 

Other (please specify) 



Maritial Status: 

Married Divorced 

^Single Separated 

Widowed 

Number of Children: 

^0 

^5-7 

2 S or mere 
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6. Employment: 

employed full time 

^employ-d part time 

^unemployed 

7. Education: 

^Full time (20 hours or more per week) 

^Part time 

8. What types of class (es) are you currently taking? 
English as a Second Language 

^Basic Education (Reading, Math, etc.) 

Anericanization (citizenship) 

G.E.D. 

^High School Credit 

Other (please specify) 



9. What time of day do you attend classes? 

Day (before 5:00 p.m.) 

Evening 

^Both day and evening 

10. In what type of facility do you have classes? 
Public School building 

Industrial plant, business, hospital, or other enpioyer 

^Church or connrunity organization 

^Other (please specifyl 
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11. Is this your first time in this adult education program? 
Yes 

No 

12. If not, how many years have you been attending adult education 
classes? 

years 

13. What were your major reasons for entering an adult education 
program? 

To get a job To get a high school diploma 

GED certificate 

To get a better job 

To be able to help children 

To learn English 

Other (please specify) 

^Self~improvement 



Social 

14. How did you first learn about the adult education program? 

From Staff Current or former student 



Radio Printed announcement (patnphlet, poster, 

billboard, etc.) 

Television i 

Agnecy referral 

Newspaper 

Other (please specify) 

Friend or neighbor 



15. Name of Program providing classes 
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STUDENT FORM 



DO NOT 
YES NO KNOW 

1. Is there a materials or learning center open to students? 

2. Is the building a nice place to come to? 



3. Is there plenty of safe parking space near the building? 



4. Is it easy to get together with other students in the 
building to visit and talk? 



5. Are there enough comfortable chairs and tables? 



6. Is the classroom too hot, too cold, or too noisy? 



7. Can you freely use r.aterials and equipment in the building? 
6. Can you eat nieals in the building, if you wish to? 



9. Is the place you eat in ttie building clean? 



10. Do ycu have plenty of tine to eat? 



11. Are you told about a balanced diet? 



12. Are you asked to have a doctor give you a check-i 
once a year. 
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14, 



15, 



16. 



17, 



L8. 



13. How much does the program help you under- 
stand the society in which you live? / / I I I I 

Very Little Some Much Very 
Little Much 

How much does the program help you get 

along and work with other people? / / I I I I 

How much does the program he]p you get 

a job or advance in your present job? / / / / / / 

How much does the program :ielp yc i be 

able to keep on learning? / / I I I I 

How much do teachers and materials help 

you work on your owti? / j I I I I 

How much do the books and materials vou 
use sho^- prejudice against certain people 
(Black Americans, Indians, Mexican Americans, 

Jews or others) and their beliefs? / / 1 l I I 

19. How much do the books and materials 

show prevudice ai:ainst men or wom.en? / / / / / j 

10. How rujh are ^.eachers and materials 

av^iilablc ler extra help? / / / / / 

11. ::cw r.ucli iuzva you beer, told about public 

transportation to the building? / / / / / 

:2. How much have ycu been to*d about social 

services and tests which might help you?.. /' / / / / / 

3. How much has counseling in the program, 
helped you find a job or advance in 

ycur rresent ^ob? / / >' i ' i 

4. How muvTr. :ire you counseled about 

personal problems you have? / ! / ill 



Does Not Do Not 
Apply Know 
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25. 



How often are students asked for 
their ideas about the prograTn? . . . . / 



Does Not Do Not 
Apply Know 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



Hardly Occas- Some- Kre- Almost 
Ever ionly times quently Always 



How often is there a happy, 
friendly feeling between teachers 







/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


27. 


How often are you told how well or 
poorly you are doing in your 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


1 


/ 


28. 


How often do teachers use different 
wavs to help students learn? 




/ 


1 


/ 


1 


/ 


29. 


How often are students helped to 
set goals tha^ they can reach?.... 


1 


/ 


1 


/ 


1 


/ 


30. 


How often do volunteers and tutors 
help the teachers work with 








/ 


1 


/ 


31. 


Hov otten are you asked ."^f your 
feelings about the progran? 




/ 


1 


/ 


1 


/ 


3:. 


How often .^re changes made because 
of what you say about the prograr.? 


1 


/ 


1 


/ 


1 


/ 


33. 


Hew often are social activities 


i 




1 


/ 


1 
1 


/ 


Lock 


over the above questions again and 


give 


ycur 


opinion 


as to 


the strong points of the 



prcgrar,. 



:he vtak points cf the prcgraiT;. 
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APPENDIX D 



Criteria for Examining the Role 
of the Adult and Continuing Education Section 
of the Illinois Office of Education 

(ACE/IOE) 



Does ACE/IOE have or provide: 

a. Adequate Technical assistance to local programs!! 

b. Workable program recotrmendations? 

c. Useful coordination with other st.ate agencies? 

d. An adequate rationale for its cvn program 
priorities? 

e. ?rogra::r input to legislation and legislators? 

f. Specific evaluative criteria for local prcgraai 
self-analysis evaluation? 

Is ACE/IOE effectively assisting local programs to 
establish linkages with other adult education 
programs, manpower, and social service agencies? 



Yes 



No 



Unknovm 



To vhat extent dc local program directors feel that 
ACE/IOE: 



Percentage Not Unknown 
Applicable 



a. 



c . 



c . 



e . 



h, 



Gives them the direction they need; 
Gives them the program support they need; 
Communicates clearly vith them; 
Demonstrates impartiality; 

Facilitates their understanding cf policies and 
procedures to be followed; 

Is tactful in dealing vith local staff members; 
Seeks local input into planning ana decision mal 
Is readily available for consultation: 
Provides these services i^ a timely manner? 
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1 


NA 


U 


Or 

^ 


NA 


u 


<b 


NA 


u 


>b 


NA 


u 


or 


NA 


u 




NA 


u 


z 


NA 


u 


z 


NA 


u 




NA 


J 



To what extent is \CE/IOE interpreting and implementing 
the guidelines and priorities established by USOE and 
the federal legislation supporting adult education by: 



a. Providing at least one public raeeting for people 
to express views; 

b. Following priorities for special project and 
development programs; 

c. Having a proportion of women and minorities 
on advisory committees; 

d. Establishing statewide priorities; 

e. Meeting criteria for application review panels, 
and selection of participants for teacher 
training projects; 

f. Using at least 15% of the funds for special 
projects and teacher training? 
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APPENDIX E 



ASSESSING HOW AN ABE PROGRAM 
WORKS WITH OTHER SERVICE AGENCIES 



Is the ARE program (or center) providing educational <;^rvices to vour 
clients? 



Do the educational services meet the needs of your clients' 



Are you or an agency representative involved in the planning 
process? 



Is the ABE staff sensitive to needs of your clients? 



Are there open ccnrunicat ion lines between the program administration 
(administrative staff) with your agency staff? 



Is there cooperation between ABE administrative staff and your 
office? 



Is your agency represented on an advisory council? Would you like it 
to be*:* 



Is ycxir input recognized? Ilov? 
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Instructions to Visitation Team Members 

Detr.o graphic data and other general information should be studied by each 
tean member before the on-site evaluation. Each team should be familiar 
with the goals of the project and aware of the mission assignments. 

In general most on-site evaluations will start in the late afternoon with 
the team gathering for dinner to review the general evaluation. In the 
evening the team will probably want to divide the labor to evaluate the 
many aspects of the program. Interviews should include teaching staff, 
support services, groups of students, groups of teachers, and those ad- 
ministrators most directly concerned with the adult education program. 
The team will probably want to gather again after the evening evaluation 
to compare notes, clarify information with the program administrator, and 
plan tor the next day's activities. Instruments filled out by students and 
staff should be thoroughly studied and evaluated, 

Ir. the noming, in nest cases, the team again will want to divide the l-^bt-r 
with part of the team evaluating the agencies that relate with the edult- 
continuing education program. Another part of the team should evaluate a 
representative sample of classes in session; another should interview ad- 
r.inistrators such as the president, superintendent, vice-president^ dean, 
and other administrators directly or indirectly concerned with the adult- 
continuing education program. Board of education members might also be 
interviewed during this time. Records, materials, staff development plans 
and other resource materials merit the team's attention. 

The on-site revaluation team's effort should go far beyond the information 
received in written forms and instruments. The team should consider isolar- 
i^h groups of students, groups of teachers, administrators, community per- 
sons, and board members. Each discussion or interview should probe the 
stren£:ths, opportunities for ing^rovement, w^eaknesses, and suggestions tor 
improvement for the adult-continuing education program. The team members 
will want to skillfully and tactfully cross-examine the different groups 
to clarify and probe statements made by students, teachers, adminis:irators 
and community persons. Team raembers should keep prooing, discussing, snd 
comparing appraisal profiles and information until they are sure that they 
know as ~uch as possible about all aspects of the adult-continuing education 
program . 

Notes should be taken and questions asked in an unobtrusive manner. Un- 
obtrusive measures are indicators obtained in such a way that persons are 
not aware that Treasures are being gathered. For instance, you may be able 
to gather evidence by looking through records, documents, materials (sec hcu 
well worn or how well used), and testing to see how veil higher level 
administrators are informed about the adult-continuing education program. 
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Kach team should plan an exit interview. The time should be sot in advance 
of the team visit to facilitate sclieduling by the ])ro^rcm administrator. The 
Local program administrator decides wiio he wants to invite to the exit inter- 
view. He may want to be the only one there or he might want to Invite teachers, 
counselors, administrators, or board members. The Illinois Office of Kducation 
has also requested to be present at the exit interviews; therefore, the Illinois 
Office of Education should be notified of the time of your exit interview al- 
though Northern Illinois University is not obligated to change the schedule 
of the evaluation to fit I.O.E.'s needs. The team should meet alone prior 
to the f}xit interview to compare notes and plan how the team could place stress 
on the tentative nature of the information to be presented. 

In surj:iary, the te^m should normally arrive around dinn^^r time, evaluate the 
first evening activities as previously described, evaluate in the morning, 
and then shortly after lunch the next day convene to compare notes, and to 
prepare for the exit evaluation which might be scheduled about two or three 
in the afternoon depending upon your schedule and the program administrator's 
schedule and the size of the program. 

It is a good idea to call the local prograT. administrator as far in advance 
of your scheduled visit as possible. The program administrator can help 
you in zzaziy different ways. He/she can schedule appointments with key ad- 
ministrators, agencies in the coTiinunities , riake reservations in a nearby 
hotel, and also firm up the schedule for the exit interview. You should 
also check to see that you will have enough cars there to go to the different 
satellite centers. If the teax is going in one car you should talk to the 
prograr. administrator and perhaps he/she can arrange additional transportation 
as neeced. 
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APPENDIX G 
STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES AS PERCEIVED 
BY STUDENTS 
(Reproduced as Written) 
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STRENGTHS AS PERCEIVED BY STUDENTS 



Hel,) you to learn by using different methods. 

Program is benneficial in preparing yourself whether it be continuing 
your education or job finding. They also provide transportation and 
childcare facilities. 

I like the small classes I'm able to ask more question, I also like 
the way the teachers don't mind explaining something over again until 
you understand. 

The school makes you feel more worthwhile after being cn A.D.C. More hope 
for the future. 

1 have never enjoyed a better place and the teachers are fantastic and 
always willing to help. 

The prcgram cnly costs 5 bucks to get in here and its close by. 

The prcgran let people that have to work a chance to study and becone a 
better citicen. 

It bring us up to date in learning. And the teachers are on top of 
things. 

The building won't brake dovn and it is in a good location for me. 

The teachers help and teach you cn your owti level. And they don^t stop 
when you get your GED. They will help ycu further. You dc-i't leave 
teacher and student you leave friend and friend. 

I feel that the progran helps a great many people because it*s set up 

that ycu learn accordingly to your ability and there is no prejudice 
here. 

The teachers here let ycu know they are not here to win a popularity 
cor.test but to educate you as to the best or their abilities. 

I feel the progran will help ne adjust to other people, outside ny 
hor.e life. It is helping ne to improve r.y self in basic education 
skills, ad;;ust tc different tM^es of people. C*ood effective teachers, 

I?' There is no over crowdinging 2) you have r.ore freecor. they don't 
treat you like a child in first grade 3) they don*t presure you arout 
your work it is up to you, 

Th*-^ program is design for adults that are trying to find better jobs, 
and I don't thank the school could hav found a better instructor. 

It has helped ne alct in ny education. It has refreshed Tny r^erjcry on 
all r.y classes I've had in school, and taught several new things 
in all subjects. 
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I Like the transportation sy<;ter. Studying, wi.tli other people is a 
r.reat deal of tun. Teacher is understanding an.; patience. Alwavs 
takes tine to explain hard points. 

T enjoy the pro;crar. very r.uch. I think nore and better books are needed 
lor adult education. 

Cood teachers, good vibes with faculty sorje good G.E.D. books. 

The prograTTi ^;ives a person a second chance, to get that diploma that for 
some reason he or she nissed and in the proces.; vou learn some things that 
you also r.issed in school. 

It helps ycu in openiuE up nev insights u-r schooling in the future. 

rvplanacior.s in bock no: alvavs easily understood but explanation in class 
~iy teacher excellent and very helpful in understanding prograr:. 

Sho-.ld be no re cor.-.unicaLxon ab-at betterinr, the prcpran. Courses offered 
:.ere are interesrin. .nd not offered ether places. Fantastic teachers! 
cverv one . have haa has been genuinelv ccncemed about ne as an individual. 

It provides education and advancetrent -or people vho cannot afford it on 

There is_ a real perscnal feeling. The school is for the -,ost part a 
;;r:;:ii::i:r "'^'^''^ ^--^^-^ P-Ple vho care 

'u;[her:£atic:!^ ''"^^ ^ ""-^ - 



Infrega:; ::r:cn;r:;::if i^ti^^^ ^^^^'^ ^^^^^ 

The individualizaticn enables students to vcrk at their c-^-n pace, able -o 
pr- gress, but net ur.der bondage to keep up vith the Joneses. 

."■?r.:rt-;ni: ■■ to lesrn. Association. 

; 'r'f^!:'-:'":' ^f'r""''-"''^'''^'^ ^^^^ Progrars offered. 

: j:-: ;r:-::L-/!r- educaticn hcvever I feel fit. mere is 

th::rir:r:re;t.^'^'^^^ ■ '^-^ - ^ 

The teachers let everycne v-rk at his or her o->- soeei. Thev =re ver^' 

^;f-T: -^^^ nghtlJc^gl^ith 

- ...^c crir.g cut ycur best. I a- very satisfied. 
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It helps to give you a second chance in life, when vou messed It up the first 
time. It makes you able to respect yourself again and make your life worth 
living. 

I think the program in general is very good, and more over everyone can attend 
to this school, because it's free for each one who has a green card. 

The program has given opportunity for an individual to advance his or her 
self to a higher level of education that might not have become obtainable 
in this area. 

You can get your High School diploma here. They will help you get a job or 
go to college(or both). It's a good atmosphere here. You get to meet people 
your own age. 

It has helped me to know myself better and do better for myself. 
To help me to learn more to get a better job. 

I think the adult nice class is very good. I do much better here than I 
did in the day school. 

The teachers are almost always very friendly. The student are always 
incouraged to go on and further their education. 

In many ways this program have help me and my family because I have gain 
self confidence in ny self which I'll be able to go own and complete what 
I start to. 

I help student who want to further their education. It also help people to 
get a better job. I have learned things that I never thought I could. 

The school sliow no prejudice of race or color or sex at all. 
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wi:a>cnessks as percetved hy students 



The program is ok but sometltnes people don't know of it or have never 
heard of it. It seems like the testing part of the program is lax - 
not froir here but to get here not enough is being done. 

I feci the weakist point is working on your own time. My, myself I need 
someone constantley over me pushing me. Too work I'll work but me knowing 

1 can do anytime I'll say well I won't do it now I'll do it later. Then 
when Its time for a test I'm not prepared. 

Advertising. 

The N'ursey should have a hot meal in the morning for the kids. 

About transportation, eating, asked going to the doctor, asked about our 
personal problen.;-, told a'ovt a balanced diet, etc. 

They don't ask us often eno-.g:; of our opinions concerning the program. 

Location of school is not close to public transportation. 

The building need more safety wiring and larger day care for children ! 

It is not advertised enough. I didn't know this program existed until 

2 weeks ago. 

ViOt enough tunds to hire more teachers and buy supplies. The reason I 
say this is because we have a waiting list of at least 200 people who 
are waiting now to get into the program and get an education. 

I feel we could accomplish very much to achieve our goals in life, to 
better ourselves and to function a little better in society. The program 
has helped me to understand better, and to get along better with others. 
But there need to be more social workers to come out once a month to 
talk over the problems the students may be having. 

The program does not give ample consideration for family problems and I 
leol too much time is given on certain subjects and not enough orally or 
on other subjects. 

Sonu students arc not perpared for this class and that makes it hard on 
the new students. 

More teachers are needed. 

Bad Parking. Lunch room tables aren't ever clean. 

(1) Too darn noisy. (2) Poor transportation for people like me who live 
in another county. 

Teaclicr could have better materials. Teacher should be checked to see if 
she qualified to teach. 
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Too much reliance on the books presents a narrow education. The students 
may pass certain skills in the book but not be able to handle unfamiliar, 
but similar ones presented outside of the classroom context. 

They (the teachers) don't have enough time to help each student that re- 
quires extra help. They also don't tell you anything about the extra 
services, such as lunch, etc. 

There could possibly be some more programs. There could be some more 
activities. There could be snacks sold for breakfast or lunch. A library 
is a good idea. 

You should have a bus pick the students up. 

Your not able to smoke in the building. Instead you have to go outside. 

The convienence of the building isn't really the best but no one can fault 
the teachers nor the janitors for that. WTiosoever funds this center is 
responsible for this poor excuse of a building. 

Not enough publishing is given out about these classes. There is such a 
great need for all workers to get and have all the learning they can get 
to enable them to do a better job in thaire line of work. Well now you 
know who I am. A dummy trying to learn more. 

We don't have enough of books for the students, and we don't have the 
proper equipment needed for the class. The building is not kept clean. 

Not enough heat, can't write in the books, not enough social activities. 

I like this school better cause you can concentrate more and better with- 
out Interuption. The teachers are nicer, and spend more time. It is 
better than high school.' 

There are too many forms to sign, it's a bit noisy sometimes, and since 
thurc are quite a few people in the class it is sometimes hard for the 
teachers to ^;et to all the people. 

1 think we need more textbooks that we can take home. 
The place is too far from where I live. 

The people who are finishing some parts of the public school building are 
ah^ays finding some kind of complaint about us. We can't smoke on grounds. 
We can't eat in teachers caTateria section. We can't do this, we can't do 
that, don't they know that we are adults, not high school students they 
can iiiTioke on grounds and anything else they want to do. 

The food is terrible and I think the other teacher's in the building re- 
sent us being here. 

They need more ways to let other people to know about the program. 

The weak points are we need more black books about black history and other 
groups of people. 124 



It doesn't have a library. 

Not enough equipment av^ailable for actual use in classroom. Not enough on 
the job training. 

Should be some sort of job placement at the end of your enrollment if you 
are qualified for a job. 

If you are a couple of years behind they should have tutors! 
We could use a library. 

CETA needs a good kick sometimes to get them in gear. 

I don't think that enough emphasis is put on the welding class, and that 
some type of job placement would be helpful. I am ready to graduate and 
think that this program is very helpful in furthering the learning process. 
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